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PREFACE 


'» 


Originally  the  following  study  was  undertaken  with  a  purpose  of 
determining  the  significance  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  moral  life.  It 
soon  appeared  that  a  decided  advantage  lay  in  selecting  as  a  basis 
of  operation  some  outstanding  ethical  system.  Accordingly,  I  be- 
gan work,  on  the  Platonic  Writings.  After  prolonged  search  and 
repeated  readings  I  made  what  was,  to  me  at  least,  a  belated  dis- 
covery. The  earlier  wSocratic  Dialogues  are  not  a  series  of  incon- 
sequential "negative  arguments."  They  set  forth  a  fairly  well 
formulated  and  representative  standpoint  in  ethical  theory  current 
in  the  fifth  centur>^  B.  C.  These  earlier  Platonic  Writings  em- 
body a  constructive  criticism  on  popular  ethical  opinions  which  in  a 
general  way  represent  the  highest  reach  of  ethical  thought,  and 
which  an  admiring  pupil  likes  to  attribute  to  his  illustrious  teacher, 
Socrates.  The  "inconclusive"  treatment  of  the  questions  under 
discussion  reveal  the  insight  of  a  mind  that  has  advanced  beyond 
the  limitations  of  the  standpoint  of  ethical  reflection  in  that  period. 
A  confident  undertone  in  the  "Socratic"  dialogues  emanates  from 
one  who  in  grappling  with  these  moral  problems  outstripped  his 
contemporaries  and  discovered  a  new  fulcrum  upon  which  to  rest 
his  lever. 

The  vast  difference  in  the  two  points  of  view  is  readily  disclosed 
by  a  careful  comparative  study  of  two  such  dialogues  as  the 
Protagoras  and  the  Gorgias.  Here  w^e  have  a  chart  of  the  way  in 
which  the  transition  was  accomplished  from  the  Socratic  to  the 
Platonic  standpoint.  The  basis  for  this  new  departure  in  ethical 
thought  becomes  more  prominent  in  later  and  more  extended  dis- 
cussions. In  the  Republic  and  the  Phaedo,  for  example,  the  con- 
fident undertone  develops  into  a  reasoned  boldness  in  elaborating 
the  contradiction  between  reason  and  sensibility,  the  good  and 
the  pleasant.  To  make  clear  the  grounds  of  this  antagonism  in 
moral  experience  is  the  main  task  with  which  the  study  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  concerning  deficiencies  in  the  translated 
passages  incorporated  in  the  text,  and  I  disclaim  any  intention  of 
offering  a  translation  of  Plato.  The  only  advantage  claimed  is  a 
personal  one.     They  have  been  a  primary  factor  in  advancing  the 


writer  toward  whatever  deoree  of  s\Tnpathetic  appreciation  of 
Plato's  mind  the  study  may  have. 

To  the  members  of  the  Sa^^e  School  of  F^hilosophy  I  am  grateful 
for  their  stimulus  toward  and  example  in  scholarship.  I  gladly 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Professors  J.  E.  Creighton, 
Frank  Thilly,  and  Ernest  Albce  for  helpful  suggestion  and  friendly 
encouragement,  the  extent  of  which  I  cannot  measure.  The  study 
itself  was  carried  on  under  the  personal  direction  of  Professor 
William  A.  Hammond.  For  his  special  help  on  several  difficult 
passages  of  translation  as  w^ell  as  for  reading  the  entire  manuscript 
and  the  proof,  and  for  his  suggestions  of  many  improvements,  I 
am  most  deeply  indebted.  Finalh',  I  desire  to  make  acknowledge- 
ment to  my  friend.  Dr.  Glenn  R.  Morrow,  for  his  kindness  in 
reading  the  proof  and  for  his  helpful  criticism. 

Evayiston,  Illincis, 
June,  IQ2J. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  SOCRATIC-PYTHAGOREAN  TRADITION 


There  is  a  legend  that  Plato  used  to  thank  the  gods  that  he  was 
a  htmian  being  instead  of  a  brute,  a  man  and  not  a  woman,  a 
Greek  rather  than  a  barbarian;  but  most  of  all  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  time  of  Socrates.  The  legend,  true  or  false,  accords  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  sought  to  acknowledge  the  debt  to  his 
master.  The  character  of  Socrates  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues  is 
the  vitae  via  which  incarnates  the  ideal  standard  of  the  moral  life. 
By  this  character,  not  by  word  only,  does  Plato  pass  judgment 
upon  the  scale  of  values  by  which  men  live.  Well  does  Socrates 
intercept  the  hasty  departure  of  a  representative  contemporary 
when  he  was  about  to  close  a  discussion  on  the  nature  of  morality 
by  his  suggestive  eulogy  of  injustice.  "Excellent  Thrasymachus, 
do  you  intend  to  conclude  such  a  discussion  by  going  away  before 
you  have  fairly  taught  or  learned  whether  your  words  are  true  or 
not?  Or  do  you  consider  it  a  minor  affair  to  set  out  upon  the 
determination  of  that  philosophy  {6\ov  ^iov  biayoiyriv)  by  which 
each  one  of  us  shall  live  the  best  life?"^  Here  the  antithesis  be- 
tween TO  ^Tju  and  ro  ev  frji' is  clearly  anticipated.  Plato  tells  us  this 
is  the  real  issue  of  the  Republic. 

In  Plato's  thought,  moral  experience  discloses  some  salient  dis- 
tinctions, not  to  say,  mutually  exclusive  elements.  Plato  seems 
to  glory  in  its  dual  form.  Both  in  literary  diction  of  dialogue  and 
argument  and  in  dramatis  personae  the  discordant  aspects  of  the 
moral  life  are  vividly  portrayed.  Plato  is  fond  of  Euripides' 
phrase:  'Who  knows  but  that  life  is  death  and  death  is 
life?'2  No  friendship  is  possible  betw^een  antithetical  characters. 
Alcibiades  the  fair  and  stipple  youth  offered  to  Socrates  all 
his  possessions,  and  the  wealth  of  his  friends.  Socrates 
accorded  him  appropriate  consideration:  "If  you  really  observe 
in  me  the  power  to  make  you  better,  and  you  mean  to  share  with 
me  and  exchange  good  for  good,  you  plan  to  gain  no  small  advan- 
tage over  me;  you  are  trying  to  obtain  true  beauty  for  the  price 

^Republic  i,  344  D-E.     Translations  are  made  from  Burnet's  edition  of  the 
text  in  Scriptorum  Classicorum  Bihliotheca  Oxoniensis. 
*Gorgias,  492  E. 


2  THE  PHILOSOPTIICA L  BA SES  OF  A SCE TICISM 

of  appearance;  really  you  propose  to  cxchan,c:e  '^oXd  for  brass. '"^ 
Plato  knew  the  power  of  contrast.  Outward Iv  his  hero  was  un- 
couth, but  what  temperance  resided  within !  "Know  that  external 
adornments  are  utterly  disre<:::arded  by  him,  he  despises  them  be- 
yond one's  power  of  estimation;  riches  too,  or  any  other  honor 
admired  and  coveted  by  the  multitude,  are  of  no  account  to  him. 
He  considers  all  such  possessions  of  no  value,  and  that  we,  I 
tell  you,  are  nobodies;  he  spends  all  his  time  mockin.i^  and  flout- 
ing mankind.  But  when  he  is  in  earnest  and  discloses  the  inward 
man — I  don't  know  whether  anyone  has  ever  seen  the  images 
therein,  but  I  have,  and  they  are  golden  and  divine,  marvelous 
and  altogether  beautiful;  f  was  ready  t(^  do  in  a  moment  what- 
ever vSocrates  commended."-  vSo  far  removed  is  the  'spiritual' 
from  the  'natural'  man.  A  perpetual  antagonism  divides  the 
inner  and  the  outer  phases  of  a  moral  life.  The  values  of  tnith 
and  goodness  dispute  the  claims  of  the  pk\asures  of  sense.  The 
worth  of  a  world-denying  morality  is  heralded  in  this  selection 
by  advice  from  the  'glorious  dead.'  'T^lindful  of  our  counsels,  it 
is  necessar\' that  you  exercise  with  virtue  whatever  you  undertake, 
knowing  that  without  this  all  possessions  and  pursuits  are  shameful 
and  evil.  For  riches  cannot  bring  honor  to  the  possessor,  if  he 
be  a  coward;  of  such  a  man  the  wealth  belongs  to  another,  and 
not  to  himself.  Nor  does  beauty  and  strength  of  body  harmon- 
iously dwell  in  a  cowardly  and  base  fellow;  the  combination  is  in- 
congruous, and  makes  the  subject  of  it  more  conspicuous  in  manifest- 
ing cowardice.  All  knowledge,  when  divorced  from  justice  and 
virtue,  is  craftiness,  not  wisdom.  Wherefore,  first,  last,  and 
always,  make  it  your  all  absorbing  aim,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  to 
excel  us  and  your  ancestors  in  virtue;  but  know  that  if  we  surpass 
you  in  virtue,  the  victory-  brings  us  shame;  excel  us,  and  it  brings 
happiness  to  us."-"' 

The  foregoing  intimates  that  Plato  viewed  the  moral  life  as  a 
task  in  progressive  organization,  where  something  is  affirmed  and 
something  denied.  In  this  organization  tlicrc  is  implied  a  certain 
criterion  of  values  which  he  confidently  applies.  To  what  extent 
does  this  standard  combine  self-assertion  and  self-denial?'  What 
is  Plato's  criterion  of  the  morally  good  life,  and  especially,  what  is 
the  method   which   conditions   its    realization ''     In    how   far    is 


^Symposium,  21S  E. 
^Ihid.,  216  D-217  A. 
^Menexenus,  246  E-247  A. 
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a(TKT)SLS^  a  principle  of  method?  What  does  Plato  mean  by  it? 
On  what  basis  does  he  justify  it,  if  at  all?  These  questions  in- 
dicate the  problem  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
^-  Any  attempt  to  get  at  principles  in  Plato's  conception  of  morali- 
ty must  involve  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  his  entire  philo- 
sophical system.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that 
philosophy  for  Plato  is  all  of  one  piece;  there  are  no  hard  and  fast 
lines  of  demarcation  in  its  subject-matter.  Then,  too,  as  J.  G. 
vSchurman  writes:  "Every  system  of  ethics  is  affiliated  to  a  meta- 
physics, ex]Dressed  or  understood;  and  every  system  of  meta- 
phvsics  carries  with  it  a  definite  ethics."-  To  no  philosophy  is  this 
more  applicable  than  to  Plato's.  And  therefore,  it  is  a  fair  as- 
sumption that  an  understanding  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  askesis  re- 
quires a  brief  sketch  of  the  major  influences  which  helped  to  de- 
termine his  ethical  problem  and  entered  into  its  treatment.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  Plato  inherits  the  whole  of  Greek  thought  prior 
to  his  time.''^  The  Dialogues,  as  we  shall  see,  w^arrant  the  further 
statement  that  the  live  currents  in  contemporary  ethical  theory 
were  transmitted  to  Plato  primarily  through  the  Socratic  tradition.^ 
And  it  was  not  until  Plato  had  digested  that  tradition  that  he  was 
enabled  to  free  himself  from  its  presuppositions  and  reconstruct 
ethics  on  a  new  basis. 

^The  word  daK-qais  (do-K-ew)  has  three  fairly  distinct  meanings,  (i)  It  refers, 
to  the  exercise,  training,  practice,  especially  of  an  athlete.  Cf.  Rep.  VII, 
518  E;  Polit.,  294  D;  (2)  practice  cf  or  in  a  thing,  as  of  dperijs.  Xen.  Memor, 
I.  2,  20;  Prot.,  323  D;  Laivs  VII,  791  B;  (3)  It  is  used  (a)  of  a  mode  of  life, 
a  profession,  (b)  of  a  philosophical  sect,  (c)  in  ecclesiastical  Hterature,  of  the 
monastic  life,  of  asceticism.     See  Lidell  and  Scott,  Greek-English  Lexicon. 

In  the  ethical  sense  askesis  indicates  a  life  of  discipline.  "A  s^^stem  of  con- 
duct in  which  the  realization  of  the  moral  life  is  attempted  by  means  of  a  com- 
plete subjugation  of  sensual  impulse  and  worldly  desire." — Baldwin's  Dic- 
tionary of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  74. 

For  a  rather  complete  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  post-Pla- 
tonic times,  see  Otto  Zockler,  Askese  und  Monchtnm,  pp.  1-4. 

-E'hical  Import  of  Darwinism,  p.  114. 

^Thilly,  Frank,  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  64.  "With  the  Sophists  Plato 
agrees  that  knowledge  (of  appearances)  is  impossible;  with  Socrates,  that 
geniune  knowledge  is  always  of  concepts;  with  Heraclitus,  that  the  world  (of 
appearances)  is  in  constant  change;  with  the  Eleatics,  that  the  world  (of 
ideas)  is  unchangeable;  with  the  Atomists,  that  being  is  plural  (ideas);  with 
the  Eleatics,  that  it  is  one;  with  nearly  all  the  Greek  thinkers,  that  it  is  at 
bottom  rational;  with  Anaxagoras  that  mind  rules  it  and  that  mind  is  dis- 
tinct from  matter.  His  system  is  the  mature  fruit  of  the  history  of  Greek 
philosophy  down  to  his  time." 

^Caird,  Edward,  The  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Greek   Philosophers,   Vol. 

I,  p.  78. 


4  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  BASES  OF  ASCETICISM 

The  a^e  of  Plato  ^\-as  a  period  of  transition  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.^  The  older  standards  of  thou.irht  and  ideals  of  con- 
duct were  rapidly  yieldin^^  to  a  risini^^  tide  of  individualism.  The 
primary  assimiption  of  the  older  vie\v|)(^int  ])ictured  reality  as  an 
external  natural  order  in  juxtaposition  to  the  subjective  and  self- 
centered  life  of  human  bein.ts.  Ideas  and  values  are  somehow  at- 
tached t.)  the  external  order  of  ])hysical  objects,  fine  immediate 
result  of  this  dualism  was  a  scepticism  respect in,i!:  humanistic 
interests  and  interpretations  of  experience.  Now,  the  verv^  com- 
pleteness of  this  mechanical  theory  broui^ht  science  to  a  stand- 
still and  provoked  a  re\'r)lt  a.iL^ainst  cosmolojj^y.-  Protai^^oras, 
for  example,  challen<,Td  tlie  dogmatic  certainty  of  the  nature 
philosophers  by  carrAini:  the  conflict  into  their  own  field. 
Whence  arises  the  certainty  about  the  objects  of  external  nature? 
We  know  them  onh*  from  the  standpoint  of  hmiian  perceptions. 
The  reaction,  liowever,  f)roved  to  be  the  exchan^^e  of  one  brand 
of  m.echanism  for  another.  For  the  leaders  of  the  hvunanistic 
movement  accepted  the  current  physiolo.<;ical  psycholo^^v,  which 
was  really  the  psycholo.i^y  implied  in  the  older  naturalistic  view- 
point ai^ainst  which  the\'  had  revolted.-^  In  both  cases,  mind  was 
conceived  essentialh'  in  tenr.s  of  the  matter-of-fact  physical 
or<;anism;  the  extended  structural  aspect  of  experience  received 
primary  consideration. 

The  sceptical  spirit  which  undermined  confidence  in  the  older 
mechanical  view  of  an  external  natural  order  soon  invaded  the 
ranks  of  the  so-called  humanists.  They  divided  into  two  groups. 
One  of  them  retained  the  name  'Immanist,'  and  the  other  styled 
itself  'naturalist.'  Both  assumed  a  naturalistic  psychology. 
"Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things."  Ex  hypothcsi,  both  schools  of 
thought  were  committed  to  a  hedonistic  criterion  of  morals.  The 
good  is  what  satisfies  desire,  which  in  tuni  signifies  the  desires  of 
the  ph\'sical  organism.  On  the  one  hand,  'himianists'  championed 
the  authority  of  pofxos,  law  or  custom.  The  vdfxos  embodies 
human  evaluations  of  experience,  and  is,  therefore,  the  supreme 
criterion  of  morals.  But.  as  some  of  the  younger  radicals  observed, 
laws  and  customs  are  subject  to  change  and  adaptation  to  \'ar>ang 
conditions.     That  this  is  true,  witness  the  diversity  of  institutions 

^Strong,  T.  B.,  Platanism,  p.  <S  fT. 

'Burnet,  John,  Greek  Philosophy,  Part  i,  p.  loi. 

'^Gardiner,  H.  N.,  "The  Psychology  of  the  Affections  in  Plato  and  Aristotle," 
Philosophical  Reviezv,  Vol.  XX\'II,  pp.  470-474.  These  pages  contain  a  de- 
taik^d  statement  of  this  psychology.  Cf.  also,  Ueberweg-Heinze,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophie,  Bd.  I,  p.  107  (ninth  edition). 
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and  manners  among  different  peoples.^  -Moreover,  certain  in- 
dividuals seem  to  be  capable  of  instituting  modifications  in  the 
laws;  at  length,  what  seems  to  me  right,  is  right.  Where  there  is 
no  universal  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  universal  natural  right. 
Oddly  enough,  this  attitude  of  subjectivity  was  identical  with  the 
position  of  the  self-styled  'naturalists',  though  the  latter  came  to 
it  by  a  different  route.  The  diversity  of  laws  and  customs  is  a 
direct  indication  that  they  have  no  sanction  in  nature.^  Morality, 
so-called,  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  Natural 
right  is  what  satisfies  the  ambitions  and  desires  of  the  strong  man. 
From  this  it  appears  that  when  once  the  process  of  dissolving 
scepticism  had  set  in,  it  invaded  every  province  of  thought.  In 
this  sceptical  individualism  expressed  by  the  sophists^  inheres  one 
of  the  two  leading  incentives  to  Plato's  ethical  enquiries;  the 
other  is  his  theory  of  Ideas. ^ 

The  early  attempts  at  bringing  order  out  of  the  general  chaos 
occasioned  by  the  shift  of  interest  from  external  nature  to  the 
spirit  of  man  were  represented  by  certain  humanists  to  whom 
history  has  attached  the  name  'sophist.'  The  revolt  against  cos- 
mology was  what  especially  characterized  the  age  of  the  sophists.^ 
Then,  too.  for  the  development  of  ethical  theory  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  based  upon  a  physiological  psychology,  Socrates  and  the 
sophists  were  chiefly  responsible.^  Light  is  throwm  on  this  point,  I 
believe,  by  the  significant  address  of  Socrates  to  the  jury  w^hich 
had  proposed  a  change  of  occupation  as  the  condition  of  his  ac- 
quittal. "Men  of  Athens,  I  respect  and  honor  you;  but  I  shall 
obey  God  rather  than  you.     While  I  have  breath  and  strength  I 

^Cf.  Adam,  James,  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece,  p.  280. 

""Laws  X,  889  E;  cf.  Prot.,  337  F),  Gorg.,  481  C  ff. 

^Nettlcship,  R.  L.,  Lectures  on  the  Republic  of  Plato,  pp.  23-24.  "The 
simplest  way  of  describing  the  sophists  is  to  say  that  they  were  persons  who 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  C.  suppHed  culture  to  Greece,  or,  in  other 
words,  who  made  it  their  profession  to  diffuse  and  popularize  ideas  .  .  Now 
the  Greek  sophists  are  no  more  to  be  thought  of  as  men  of  a  single  kind  than 
any  one  man  is  to  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  spreaders  of  culture  in  England. 
The  class  comprized  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  men,  men  actuated  by  the 
most  various  motives.  Some  were  truly  interested  in  the  spread  of  education, 
others  aimed  at  overthrowing  certain  beliefs,  others  had  no  higher  object  in 
view  than  making  a  fortune." 

"Bender,  Wilhelm,   "Metaphysik  und  Asketik,"  Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der 

Philosophie,  Bd.  I,  p.  9. 

^Burnet,  John,  Greek  Philosophy,  Part  I,  p.  109. 

^Gardiner,  H.  N.,  Phil.  Rei\  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  474.  Also  E.  Caird,  Evolution 
of  Theology,  \^ol.  I,  p.  76. 
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shall  never  forsake  philosophy,  both  exhortin.i,^  you  and  directing 
anyone  I  chance  to  meet.     And  this  is  ni\'  accustomed  manner: 
'My  ^ood  sir  and  fellow-citizen  in  tJic  j^Tcat   city,  renowned   for 
wisdom  and  strenij:th,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  l)e  anxious  about  the 
greatest  amoimt  of  money  and  reputation  and  honor,  and  at  the 
same  time  ne.L;lect  wisdijm  and  truth  and  the  .i^Tcatest  im])rovement 
of  the  soul,  having  no  appreciatioTi  of  tlieir  value"-'     And  if  anyone 
of  you  disputes  me  and  contends  that  you  do  care,  I  d<  >  not  straight- 
away depart,  nor  allow  him  to  do  so.     I  question  and  examine  him, 
and  press  the  matter.     Whereupon,  if.  in  m\'  opinion,  he  does  not 
possess  virtue  but  onh'  |)r()fesses  it.  I   re]3roach  him  for  slighting 
the  greatest  values  of  all  and  for  overestimating  the  lesser  ones.     I 
shall  urge  these  matters  upon  whomsoever  1  meet,  young  and  old, 
citizen  and  alien,  but  es])ecially  upon  citizens,  because  you  are  my 
kin.     Ik^lieve  me,  it  is  God's  command.      Formy  ])art,  I  think  that 
no  greater  good  has  come  to  you  than  m\-  service  to  God  in  the 
state.     I  spend  all  of  my  time  in  going  about  and  ])ursuading  young 
and  old  alike,  not  to  take  such  zealous  thought  for  their  bodies 
and  property,  but  to  care  first  for  the  perfection  of  their  souls. 
I  contend  that  virtue  is   not  obtained   by  money,  but  that  from 
virtue  accrues   money  and  all  the  ])rivate  and  public  goods   of 
mankind."'     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Plato  regarded  certain 
sophists  as    responsible  for  moral    opinions    which     are    invalid. 
With  considerable  relish  he  tells  us  how  two  of  these  gentlemen 
had  come  to  specialize  in  the  teaching  of  morals,  and  who  opined 
they  could  ''impart  virtue  quicker  and  better  than  any  man."- 
Polus.  the  'illustrious'  yoimg  man,  regarded  as  "unmannerly"  the 
imputation  that  the  sophist    Gorgias    did    not  teach    the   truth 
about  justice  and  the  good.'"^     Education,  in  the  widest  sense,  was 
of  the  keenest  interest  to  Greek  society  at  that  time.     Plato  made 
many  allusions  to  the  fevered  excitement  which  prevailed  at  the 
appearance  of  persons  who  had  a  reputation  for  imparting  wisdom. 
With  what  enthusiasm  Hippocrates  came  to  Socrates  very  early 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  obtain  an  introduction  to    Protagoras. 
Plato  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  'train  of  listeners'  who 
had  come  to  the  house  of  Calliasno  honor  Protagoras,  Ilippias  of 

^Apology,  29  C-30  B. 

^Eulhydemns,  273  D,  also  303  D. 

^Gorg.,  461  C. 

^Protagoras,  310  A  fT.     Cj.  Laches,  179  B  ff.;  Euthyd.,  306  D  ff. 

^He  had  spent  a  'world  of  money'  on  sophists.     A  pel.,  20  A ;   Cralylus,  391  C. 
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Elis,  and  Prodicus  of  Ceos.^  One  of  Plato's  sharpest  jibes  at  the 
sophists  refers  to  the  matter  of  education.  They  had  only  to 
whisper:  "'Until  you  appoint  us  as  your  ministers  of  education, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  order  your  household  or  your  state.'  The 
people  are  so  taken  in  by  this  wise  advice  that  their  companions 
all  but  carry  the  sophists  about  on  their  shoulders.  "^  By  no  means 
does  Plato  give  us  an  unbiased  view  of  these  sophists  who  reflect 
so  much  of  public  opinion.  He  understands  their  point  of  view, 
however,  and  in  a  negative  w^ay,  at  least,  these  current  ethical 
views  help  to  determine  his  own  position.^ 

Every  ethical  theory  represents  a  fairly  consistent  and  honest 
attempt  to  discover  an  objective  and  dependable  standard  of  the 
morally  good  act.  The  two  large  groups  of  moralists  with  which 
Plato  had  to  deal  are  no  exceptions  on  this  point.  The  defenders 
of  conventional  moral  ideas  (vofios)  and  the  adherents  of  natural 
morality  {(j>vais)  are  at  one  in  loosely  identifying  the  good  and  the 
pleasant.  The  former  group  is  typified  by  Protagoras  in  the 
Dialogue  that  bears  his  name,the  latter  by  Callicles  in  the  Gorgias, 
These  tw^o  schools  had  crystallized  into  words  a  fluid  mass  of  cur- 
rent opinion.  Plato  soon  recognized  in  the  familiar  catch-words 
of  popular  opinion  the  expression  of  an  exaggerated  individualism 
which  would  make  moral  theory  and  practise  impossible.  Moral 
ideas  were  much  akin  to  our  Svandering  adjectives'  w^hich  flit  about 
at  will:  they  were,  moreover,  veritable  sons  of  Proteus.'*  Plato 
proposed  to  come  to  terms  with  current  moral  notions  by  insisting 
that  a  single  meaning  be  adhered  to,  and  then  pressing  the  conse- 
quences with  relentless  logic. ^ 

T.    CONVENTIONAL  MORALITY 

A.  Perhaps,  the  simplest  approach  to  Plato's  ethical  problem 
is  found  in  the  popular  view^  represented  by  Polemarchus  in  the 
Republic.^  The  son  inherits  the  argument  from  Cephalus,  his 
father.  This  represents  the  transition  point  from  the  proverbial 
stage.where  moral  wisdom  is  summed  up  in  terse  epigramatic  formu- 

iPro/.,  315  A  ff. 

-Rep.  X,  600  D. 

^Philosophical  Remains  of  Richard  Lewis  Nettleship  (edited  by  A.  C.  Brad- 
ley, 2nd.  ed.),  p.  240  ff. 

'Crat.,  384  D,  E,  385  B,  D. 

^Nettleship,  Remains,  p.  243. 

^Here  we  adopt  the  view  that  the  Republic,  Books  I  and  II,  through  367  E, 
logically  belong  to  the  early  Socratic  group. 
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lae.^  With  Cephalus.  morality  is  *to  be  true  in  word  and  deed,  and 
to  pay  one's  debts  to  ^G:ods  and  men.'  Polemarchus  is  the 
unreflective  and  defenseless  modem.  Still,  that  does  not  daunt 
him  from  coming  forward  in  a  confident  manner  to  answer  the 
question:  What  is  justice^  or  morality'  Perforce,  his  reply  is 
hearsay  opinion.  This  is  Plato's  opportimity  to  set  forth  the 
worthlessness  of  the  unexamined  life.^  The  youth  glibly  delivers 
himself  of  a  definition  from  Simonides,  the  poet.  Justice  is  the 
rendering  to  each  one  what  is  due  {T6  6(f>f:CK6^ievov)}  Gradually 
Socrates  drives  Polemarchus  to  the  admission  that  he  does  not 
know  in  the  least  what  is  meant  by  the  quotation;  that  he  is  at 
the  mercy  of  anyone  who  can  manipulate  terms  better  than  he, 
and  that  his  words  can  be  made  to  mean  quite  the  contrarv^  of  what  he 
intended.  And  yet,  our  moralist  is  not  convinced  of  the  absurdity 
of  his  position.  He  is  confused  and  at  a  loss  about  what  he  has 
been  saying.  Still,  he  is  ready  to  sally  forth  on  the  admission  that 
justice  is  *to  do  good  to  friends  and  harm  to  enemies.'^  This  was 
a  commonplace  in  Greek  popular  morality.^  On  this  basis,  the 
moral  act  depends  not  upon  virtue  itself,  but  upon  the  external  ends 
of  advantage  or  pleasure.^  This  means  to  plant  the  caprice  of  the 
individual  at  the  heart  of  morality,  and,  as  Plato  says,  to  love 
virtue  for  the  sake  of  vice.^  Again  Socrates  banters  his  apt  pupil 
and  gains  the  verbal  admission  that  such  a  notion  is  inconsistent 
with  the  most  elementary  morality.  Either  Simonides  did  not 
uphold  such  a  doctrine  or  he  was  aligned  on  the  side  of  falsehood.^ 
The  foregoing  gives  a  fairly  definite  conception  of  I^lato's  attitude 
toward  this  phase  of  commonsense  morality.  Elsewhere  we  see 
how  persistently  he  belabors  uncritical  moral  opinion  on  account 
of  its  smug  self-satisfaction.  Until  the  a])athy  of  ignorance  is 
punctured,  progress  is  out  of  the  question.  The  (lisci])le  carried 
on  the  Socratic  mission.  In  the  Apolo^^y  Socrates  ascribes  his 
seeming  popularity  to  the  delight  furnished  his  auditors  while  cross- 

'Prot.,  343  B,  341  C. 

^Justice,  in  the   Platonic   Dialo.i^mes,  is  used   in   the  sense  of  morahty   in 
general,  and  also  of  the  particular  virtue,  justice. 

^ApoL,  38  A.      6  5^  dv€^^Ta(TTos  fiiot  ov  /ytwros  duBpuj-m^, 

'Rep.  1,331  E. 

'^Rep.  I,  334  B. 

^Meno,  71  E. 

"^Zeller,  E.,  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy,  p.  1S2. 

^Phaedo,  68  D-E,  82  C;  Rep.  II,  362  E,  365  A;  VI.  492  A  fT. 

'^ep.  I,  335  E-336  A. 
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examining  pretenders  at  wisdom.^  The  effect  of  this  procedure 
upon  those  examined  provoked  enmity  which  threatened  his 
destruction,  and  had  laid  hold  upon  "many  others,  and  good  men 
too.  "2  The  conceit  of  knowledge  is  the  most  disgraceful  brand  of 
ignorance,  the  source  of  the  greatest  evils.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  it  refers  to  the  greatest  matters:  the  just,  the  good,  the 
noble,  and  the  advantageous.^  Self-deception  is  the  'lie  in  the 
soul.'  'Tgnorance  in  the  soul  of  the  one  who  is  deceived  is  what 
may  be  called  the  true  lie .  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  verbal 
lie  is  a  sort  of  imitation  and  a  shadow}^  image  of  an  affection  in  the 
soul ;  it  is  not  a  simon-pure  lie. '  '^  Alcibiades  is  well  aware  that  the 
Athenians  and  the  other  Hellenes  do  not  often  advise  about  the 
just  and  the  unjust;  they  assume  that  such  notions  are  perfectly 
clear. ^  The  Dialogue  closes  when  the  youth  is  divested  of  his 
haughty  self-satisfaction.^ 

B.  Nettleship  says  that  in  his  first  attempts  to  define  the  know- 
ledge upon  which  himian  goodness  and  well-being  depends,  Plato 
was  as  much  concerned  to  see  what  it  was  not,  and  how  it  differed 
from  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  as  to  see  what  it  was  and  how  it 
resembled  them.''  Accordingly,  he  made  distinctions  respecting 
the  levels  of  common  sense  morality.  There  are  persons  who  do 
little  thinking  on  their  ov^ti  account,  but  who  lack  the  confident 
attitude  of  Polemarchus.^  Like  him,  they  accept  conventional 
moral  ideas.  They  differ  from  his  type  in  that  they  accept  custom 
as  the  arbiter  of  morals  without  a  confirmed  sense  of  its  finality; 
they  do  so  rather  from  a  vagnie  feeling  that  it  is  the  natural  thing 
to  do,  the  alternative  of  complete  helplessness.  This  second  type 
of  conventional  thought,  however,  is  indefinite  and  subject  to 
confusion,  the  retreat  of  hazy  notions.  The  Socratic  method 
elicited  from  it  three  types  of  error.  The  first  is  the  mistake  of 
substituting  particular  instances  of  moral  conduct  for  an  account 
of  the  whole  nature  of  morality.  True  to  the  form  of  unreflective 
mind.  Laches  affirms  without  hesitation  that  the  virtue  of  courage 
is  fully  illustrated  by  the  man  who  stays  at  his  post,  wards  off 
enemies,  and  does  not  flee. ^  Or,  repeating  the  same  type  of  error, 
he  defines  courage  as  a  sort  of  endurance  of  the  soul.^°  This  is  the 
substitution  of  a  single  general  quality  of  moral  acts  for  the  whole 


> 


^33  C. 

-ApoL,  28  A. 

^Alcibiades  I,  118  A-B. 

^Rep.  II,  382  B;  cj.  Crat.,  428  D. 

''Alcib,  I,  113  D. 


^Ibid.,  135  D-E. 
'^Re7nains,  p.  250. 
^Lysis,  218  A. 
^Laches,  190  E. 
^Hbid.,  192  B. 
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virtue.^  The  second  way  in  which  uncritical  common  sense  ob- 
scures moraHtv  is  by  describing  merely  hcnv  virtue  differs  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  '^There  is  one  virtue  of  youth,  male  and  fe- 
male, and  another  virtue  for  old  a^e;  and,  if  you  like,  an- 
other kind  for  freemen,  and  another  for  slaves.  Virtues  are  of 
vast  varietv.  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  defmitions.  For  virtue 
is  relative  to  each  act  and  age,  it  varies  with  each  deed  and  person. 
Methinks,  the  same  is  true  of  vice.  Socrates."-  Such  generosity 
is  not  appreciated  by  Socrates.  Me  asked  for  the  definition  of  a 
single  virtue,  and  Meno  delivered  a  'swarm  of  them.'^  Socrates 
wants  virtue^  iapeTrj)  delivered  to  him  in  its  universal  aspect. 
"Leave  off  making  a  multiple  from  a  unity,  as  the  facetious  say 
to  those  who  break  up  a  thing,  and  present  virtue  as  it  is,  whole 
and  sound. "^  Whereupon,  a  third  and  most  common  confusion 
comes  to  view.  The  principle  of  virtue  is  not  distinguished  from 
its  external  and  more  or  less  incidental  conditions  and  results.  For 
example,  virtue  is  defined  as  the  desire  and  attainment  of  the 
honorable.*^  The  same  fallacy  is  illustrated  when  piety  is  defined 
as  ''what  the  gods  love."^ 

At  first,  it  seems  difficult  to  realize  that  Plato  is  serious  in  dealing 
with  these  conceptions  of  the  good.  The  confusions  seem  so 
obvious,  and  dramatic  byplay  oversi)reads  so  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion. There  are  two  reasons,  however,  for  thinking  that 
Plato  was  much  in  earnest.  In  the  first  place,  he  showed  how 
readily  the  adherents  of  popular  moral  ideas  became  the  victims 
of  the  semi-professional  sophists.  The  art  of  the  latter  resembled 
the  double  turn  of  an  expert  dancer;  these  dialectical  jugglers 
wrought  endless  confusion  in  the  minds  of  persons  who  based  their 
morals  upon  hearsay  opinion.^  In  the  second  place,  the  common 
sense  view  which  asstuned  that  somehow  knowledge  is  the  primary 
condition  of   virtue  is  in  the  border-land  of  the  Socratic  morality 

'Charmides,  158  B,  160  C,  161  B;   Mcno,  7;,  C. 

^Meno,  71  E-72  A. 

Ubid.,  72  A. 

*"The  Greek  word  dp^TTj,  the  most  comi)rehensive  term  for  admirable 
qualities  of  charaeter,  is  usually  rendered  by  'virtue.'  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  English  word  has  undergone  the  i)roeess  of  attenuation  and  decay,  so 
familiar  in  the  history  of  language,  by  which  any  special  meaning  which  it  had 
has  shrunk  into  equivalence  with  chastity,  while  the  general  approbation 
which  it  expresses  has  evaporated  into  a  praise  so  faint  that  it  almost  damns." 
Nettleship,  Remains,  p.  241. 

^Meno,  77  A.  'Eulhyphro,  6  E. 

'Ibid.,  77  B.  78  C.  'Eulhyd.,  286  D.  283  D,  284  C,  et 

passim. 
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where  knowledge  is  virtue.'^  And  the  Platonic  Socrates  was  very 
sympathetic  with  the  popular  attempt  to  identify  the  virtues  with 
some  kind  of  knowledge.  On  common  ground  with  the  intelligence 
of  his  day,  Critias  was  content  to  define  temperance  {(TOi(j)poG\jvri) 
as  self -knowledge.  2  Self-knowledge  prepares  the  individual  for 
progress  in  valid  learning,  and  also  enables  him  to  test  the  knowl- 
edge of  other  persons.^  Socrates  had  often  affirmed:  "Every  man 
is  good  in  what  things  he  is  wise,  and  bad  in  w^hat  he  is  unlearned;" 
and  so  Nicias  infers  that  courage  is  a  kind  of  o'o^ta.'*  All  men  trust 
us  where  knowledge  is  our  guide;  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  friend- 
ship between  men.^  The  deplorable  condition  of  Athenian  youth 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  lacked  knowledge  in  the  important  affairs 
of  justice.^  In  default  of  knowledge  in  matters  of  virtue  all  men 
are  helpless.^  It  is  better  to  err  voluntarily  than  to  be  without 
knowledge,  "if,  indeed,  there  is  such  a  man."^  The  refrain  of  the 
Menexcmts  is :  "Sons  of  the  glorious  Athenian  state,  get  knowledge 
and  virtue!"^  All  men  desire  the  good,^°  but  do  they  know  what 
it  is""  Gods  and  men  all  agree  that  justice  be  done,  but  what  is 
justice  .^^^  Plainly,  the  obhgation  resting  upon  every  man  is  "in 
every^  way  to  exercise  care  how  he  may  become  the  wisest  possible.  "^^ 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  agreement  with  the  common  sense 
viewpoint  in  morals  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  earlier  Dialogues  shows  the  inadequacy  of  popular  knowledge 
to  furnish  a  rational  basis  for  conduct.  On  his  own  account, 
Socrates  did  not  lament  the  negative  result  of  the  investigation 
of  temperance  or  wisdom.'-^  Still,  as  he  ironically  adds,  it  is  too 
bad  that  Charmides,  "so  fair  in  form  and  wise  in  soul  will  have  no 
profit  or  advantage  in  life  from  his  temperance. "^^  Deficiency  in 
knowledge  will  make  Socrates  and  his  companions  the  laughing 
stock  of  bystanders.  "They  will  say  that  we  depart  thinking  that 
we  are  mutual  friends — I  consider  myself  in  your  company — but 


^Zeller,  Op.  cit.,  p.  116,  suggests  that  the  silence  of  the  earlier  Dialogues 
upon  pre-Socratic  philosophies  proceded  from  a  desire  to  ground  his  readers 
thoroughly  on  the  Socratic  foundation,  before  introducing  more  advanced 
considerations. 

-Charm.,  164  E,  165  B,  167  A,  172  A. 

^Ibid.,  172  B. 

^Laches,  193  A,  194  D,  199  B, 

^Lysis,  209  C,  210  B,  D. 

'Alcib.  I,  112  A,  122  C,  124  A,  129  A. 

Ubid.,  133  C. 

^Hippias  I,  376  B. 


^Menex.,  24"/  D. 

'KMeno,  77  B,  E,  78  A;  Eulhyd., 

288  E,  et  passim. 
^^Eiithyphro,  8  D. 
'■'Euthyd.,  282  A. 
^^Charm.,  175  D. 
'^Ibid.,  175  D-E. 
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what  friendship  is  we  have  not  }'et  discerned."^  The  dream  of 
uni\'ersal  knowledge  mit^^ht  indeed  make  us  expert  in  various  arts,  but 
it  is  deficient  in  what  enables  us  to  attain  our  welfare(ei'  TpdrreLp) 
and  be  happv.-  The  conclusion  of  that  'inconclusive'  study  of 
wisdom  or  temperance  is  that  the  argaunent  has  i^one  out  of  its 
wav  to  show  the  futihty  of  a  'universal  knowledge. '-"^ 

C.  We  come.  then,  to  a  formidable  problem.  Popular  thought 
lacked  the  knowledge  which  virtue  or  goodness  seems  to  demand. 
Nor  does  Socrates  seem  able  to  sup])ly  the  want.  Is  there  some- 
thing about  this  demand  which  is  unreasonable"^  Perhaps  it  is 
time  to  question  the  original  assumption  that  virtue  is  one,  and 
that  knowledge  is  its  ])rinciple  of  unity. ^  After  all,  is  virtue  one  or 
manv'  There  was  a  third  and  more  critical  type  of  conventional 
thought  which  presumed  to  have  answered  this  question.  There- 
fore. Plato  went  directly  to  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  public 
opinion,  to  Protagoras  himself.-^  The  discussion  falls  into  two  main 
divisions.  In  the  first  part  Protagoras  re-affirms  the  unity  of 
virtue  in  knowledge.  And  at  this  point  Plato  casts  further  doubt 
upon  the  Socratic  abstract  conception  of  what  constitutes  knowl- 
edge. Protagoras  refused  to  admit  the  revelancy  of  the  objection 
im]jlied  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Athenian  assembly.  On  technical 
questions  such  as  ship-building,  onh'  the  advice  of  experts  is  ad- 
mitted; whereas,  in  aiTairs  of  state  everyone  is  free  to  have  a  say, 
carpenter,  tinker,  cobbler,  sailor,  ■[passenger — all,  rich  and  poor, 
hit^h  and  low.^'  Moreover,  the  teachableness  of  virtue  is  not  in- 
validated  by  the  fact  that  the  wisest  and  best  statesmen  do  not  im- 
part their  political  virtue  to  others." 

Protagoras  now  proceeds  in  detail  to  controvert  these  arguments. 
First  of  all  the  art  of  good  citizenship  differs  from  all  others  in  that 
it  is  not  the  possession  of  a  few  professional  men.  Temperance 
and  justice,  unlike  matters  of  technical  skill,  are  common  to  all  men, 
and  this  makes  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  assembly  verv^  natural.^ 
The  existence  of  society  de]K^ndsupon  the  presence  of  these  virtues. 
Hence  Zeus  gave  the  command:  "The  man  who  is  not  able  to 
share  reverence  and  justice  must  be  put  to  death  as  the  plague  of 

^Lysis.  22r,  B:  cf.  Alrih.  I,  127  U.  Ufud.,  175  I). 

^Charm.,  173  D.  'Q'.  Laches,  199  I). 

^Xettleship,  Remains,  p.  255;  Burnet,  Op.  cit.,  p.  1 17.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  inquire  into  the  detailed  doctrines  of  the  historical  Protagoras.  It  suffices 
to  note  that  Plato  makes  him  the  spokesman  of  i)ul)lic  oi)inion  at  its  best. 

^Prot.,  319  I).  Uhid.,  319  E. 

Uhid.,  323  A. 
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the  state. "^  Additional  proof  is  furnished  by  the  common  notion 
that  every  person  should  profess  virtue  or  justice  whether  or  not 
he  really  has  it.  The  inference  is  that  othenv^se  he  should  not  be 
at  large  in  the  world.-  On  the  surface,  this  section  of  the  argument 
runs  counter  to  Protagoras's  thesis  that  virtue  is  teachable.  The 
deeper  import  of  it,  I  am  convinced,  is  a  covert  attack  upon  the 
abstract  character  of  the  knowledge  which  Socrates  submits  as 
the  sole  basis  for  morality.  No  man,  so  far  as  Socrates  could 
discover,  possessed  such  knowledge.  And  yet,  justice  and  tem- 
perance are  the  very  cornerstones  of  social  life.  In  the  second 
place,  society  has  instituted  a  scheme  of  punishments  to  promote 
justice  or  morality,  and  this  indicates  that  virtue  is  not  a  gift  of 
nature,  neither  does  it  grow  spontaneously.-'^  Always,  its  presence 
is  the  result  of  training. "*  In  so  far  as  men  regard  one  another  as  the 
victims  of  evil  by  nature  or  by  misfortune,  they  can  only  pity  the 
sufferer;  no  one  is  angry,  or  chides,  or  instructs,  or  punishes  the 
victims.  But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  those  disciplines 
acquired  by  training,  practice,  or  instruction.^  A  third  proof  that 
virtue  is  teachable  at  the  fact  that  ever\^body  does  teach  it.  The 
truth  is :  "Beginning  with  early  childhood,  until  the  very  end  of  life, 
people  do  teach  and  admonish.  As  soon  as  the  child  understands 
at  all  what  is  being  said,  nurse  and  mother,  tutor  and  father,  vie 
with  each  other  in  making  the  best  child  possible.  They  teach 
and  point  out  each  particular  deed  and  word:  this  is  just,  that  is 
unjust,  this  is  holy,  that  is  unholy;  do  these  things,  abstain  from 
those. "^  At  the  age  of  maturity,  the  laws  prescribe  their  manner 
of  life.7  What  is  all  this  but  teaching  virtue!^  "If  goodness  were 
not  teachable,  that  were  more  remarkable."^  Finally,  the  fact 
that  the  sons  of  good  men  do  not  turn  out  well  always,  is  beside 
the  mark.  The  same  is  true  with  the  other  arts.  For  all  that, 
and  here  the  humanist  is  eloquent:  "I  would  have  you  consider 
that  he  whom  you  adjudge  to  be  the  most  unjust  of  all  those 
nurtured  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  civilized  society  is  really 
a  just  man  and  a  promoter  of  justice  compared  with  men  who  lack 
education,  or  courts  of  justice,  or  laws,  or  any  agency  which  con- 
strains them  toward  the  practice  of  virtue— with  the  savages,  for 
instance,  whom  Pherecrates  displayed  last  year  at  the  Lenaean 
festival.     Had  you  actually  lived  in  a  society  such  as  the  man- 


^Ibid.,  2)22  D. 
^Ibid.,  323  B. 
Ubid.,  324  B-C. 
^Ibid.,  323  C. 


'Ibid.,  323  D-E. 
^Ibid.,  325  C-D. 
Ubid.,  326  C. 
mid.,  326  E. 
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haters  in  his  chorus,  you  would  be  cleHghted  to  associate  with 
Eurv'bates  and  Phrv'nondas,  and  longingly  would  your  soul  yearn 
for  the  depravity  of  this  community."^ 

Such  an  array  of  evidence  is  quite  convincing.  And  so  Socrates 
wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  Protagoras  has  the  knowledge  upon 
which  this  teaching  is  based.  If  virtue  can  be  taught,  what  is  it? 
In  what  follows,  Socrates  takes  affairs  into  his  own  hands.  In 
this  second  section  of  the  argomient,  Socrates  brings  out  the 
problem  unsolved  by  common  sense  moralists  by  reversing  his  own 
position  and  by  inducing  Protagoras  to  do  the  same.^'  Socrates 
launched  the  argument  with  the  old  question:  Is  virtue  one,  or 
many?'^  All  along  the  common  assumption  has  been  that  morality 
has  some  principle  of  coherence.  Otherwise,  it  could  not  have  a 
social  and  dependable  character.  The  subject-matter  of  the  arts 
has  a  kind  of  unity.  Moreover,  the  good  artist  is  one  who  knows 
the  theor\'  of  his  art.  What  Socrates  wants  to  know  is:  Does 
Protagoras  understand  the  rational  basis  upon  which  moraHty 
rests.'  The  investigation  soon  reveals  in  him  the  same  want  of 
depth  and  consistency  which  ordinary  common  sense  displays. 
The  teacher  is  as  much  at  sea  as  those  whom  he  would  enhghten. 
His  thought  is  superficial  and  his  terms  are  blindly  applied.  He 
affirms  the  abstract  heterogeneity  of  the  virtues^  in  contradiction 
to  his  original  position.-'  Wisdom  and  temperance  are  now  oppo- 
sites,  and  again  closely  related;  all  of  which  amounts  to  saying 
that  a  man  can  be  virtuous  in  his  vice.*^  The  fatal  weakness  of  the 
whole  common  sense  standpoint  now  comes  to  light ;  it  is  unable 
to  make  any  salient  distinctions.  The  following  passage  shows  its 
dependence  upon  external  and  incidental  considerations.  "Well, 
then,  justice  bears  some  resemblance  to  holiness;  the  reason  is  that 
everv^thing,  from  some  point  of  view  and  at  the  same  time,  re- 
sembles everv-  other  thing.  White  is,  in  a  certain  way,  like  black, 
hard  is  like  soft,  and  the  most  extreme  opposites  have  something 
in  common;  even  the  parts  of  the  face,  which  we  noted  a  while 
ago  as  having  different  functions  and  the  one  part  unlike  the  other, 
in  some  respects  resemble  each  other."' 

In  the  first  section  of  the  Dialogoie.  Protagoras  had  adduced 
no  mean  argtmients  in  opposition  to  the  Socratic  demand  for  a 
certain  kind  of  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  virtue  or  goodness.     Now 

Ubtd.,  327  C-D.  Ubid.,  330  B,  350  C. 

^^Ihid.,  361  A  fF.  ^Ibid.,  329  C. 

^Ihid.,  329  C.  ^Ibid.,  333  C-D,  333B. 

'Ibid.,  331  D.  Cf.  also  Ibid.,  33;^  E;  Euthyd.,  303  D. 
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the  table  is  turned,  and  Socrates  shows  the  impotence  of  the  sort 
of  knowledge  accepted  by  this  learned  teacher  of  morals.     Protag- 
oras gives  himself  the  air  of  wisdom  over  ordinary  opinion.     He 
does  not  identify  the  good  and  the  pleasant  in  the  same  naive 
way.i     But  when  his  memory^  grows  faint  on  this  opinion,  the  good 
is,  after  all,  the  pleasant  and  the  evil  is  what  is  painful.^    This 
criterion  in  morals  follows  from  his  acceptance  of  the  current 
position  that  all  knowledge  is  sense-knowledge.     Vainly,   then, 
does  he  protest  that  knowledge  is  moral  power.-^     Now  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  a  sickly  opinion  about  knowledge;  men  say  that  a 
man  may  have  knowledge,  and  yet  that  knowledge  may  be  over- 
mastered by  anger,  or  pleasure,  or  pain,  or  love,  or  perhaps  by 
fear,--just  as  if  knowledge  were  the  slave  of  the  bodily  senses  and 
might  be  dragged  about  in  any  way.     Protagoras,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  that  knowledge  "is  a  noble  and  commanding  agency,  and  if 
one  really  knows  the  good  and  the  evil,  one  cannot  be  overpowered 
so  as  to  do  the  contran,^  of  what  knowledge  bids.     Wisdom  has  the 
ability  to  aid  mankind."     But  this  is  contrarv'tothe  admission  that 
good  and  evil  are  determined  by  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
If  these  words  are  more  than  an  idle  boast,  Protagoras  has  reached 
an  impasse.     One  cannot  forsake  the  doctrine  that  knowledge  is 
perception  and  continue  to  identify  the  good  with  the  pleasant. 
Plato  elaborates  the  contradiction:  "For  if  this  is  true,  then  the 
argoiment  is  absurd  which  affirms  that  a  man  often  knowingly  does 
what  is  evil,  and  that  he  does   these  things,  when  he  might  ab- 
stain, because  he  is  seduced  and  overpowered  by  pleasure;  or 
again,  w^hen  you  say  that  a  person  knowingly  refuses  to  do  what 
is  good  because  he  is,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  overcome  by 
pleasure.     And  that  these  alternatives  are  ridiculous  will  become 
evident,  unless  we  confuse  various  terms,  such  as  pleasant  and 
painful,  good  and  evil."^     It  is  like  saying  that  a  man  does  what  is 
bad,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  under  the  influence  of  what  is  good;  or 
again,  that  he  does  what  is  less  pleasant,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  under 
the  influence  of  what  is  more  pleasant.^     The  hedonist,   Plato 
thinks,  is  a  psychological  determinist;  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and 
the  avoidance  of  pain  is  the  law  of  human  nature.     There  ends  the 
stor^^     In  the  last  analysis,  Protagoras  must  agree  with  common 
sense  that  knowledge  is  perception.     Such  knowledge  can  be  modi- 
fied only  in  one  direction,  by  the  invention  of  a  more  accurate 


Ubid.,  351  D. 
Vbid.,  354  C-D,  358 
Uhid.,  352  B-C. 
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means  of  caculatin.1^  pleasure  and  ])ain.  Likewise,  moral  failure 
can  be  explained  solely  as  miscalculation  in  pleasure  and  pain.^ 
Socrates  was  ri<,^ht.  If  one  accepts  the  hedonistic  asstunption 
about  the  nature  of  knowledge  which  is  involved  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  good  and  the  pleasant,  the  measuring  art  iixerp-qriKr] 
rex^V)  is  the  salvation  of  human  life.-  And  now  the  familiar  dic- 
tirm  that  wrong-doing  has  its  source  in  ignorance,  becomes  a 
double-edged  sword.  Protagoras  lacks  the  rational  knowledge  to 
which  he  had  laid  claim,  and  also  the  calculating  art  required  to 
make  his  sentient  criterion  of  morals  most  effective. 

It  is  plain  that  the  ideal  of  a  jxer pr]T i kt]  rex^'V  is  an  advance 
upon  the  uncritical  standi:)oint  of  Protagoras.     It  marks  a  refine- 
ment upon  the  rough-and-read\-  calculation  ad\'ocated,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  who  was,  in  fact, 
Protagoras's  logical  successor.     Aristippus  reduced  all  knowledge 
to  an  awareness  of  sensations,  and  made  immediate  gratification 
the  end  of  life.     Protagoras  would,  doubtless,  have  objected  to 
the  last  principle,  but  it  is  only  an  extension  of  his  views;  the 
history  of  ethics  shows  that  Hedonism  is  constantly  associated 
with   sensationalism.     The   theory   that   knowledge   is   built   up 
primarily  out  of  bodily  feelings  has  an  elective  affinity  for  the  notion 
that  action  is,  or  ought  to  be.  detennined  in  the  last  resort  by  the 
most  prominent  feelings,  pleasure  and  pain.^'     It  is  this  feature  im- 
plied in  the  Protagorean  theory-  which  loomed  large  before  Plato's 
thought,  and  which,  if  we  may  anticipate,  led  him  to  reject  the 
calculating  art.     It  is  true  that  the  ]jleasure-pain  criterion  supplies- 
a  provisional  mle-of-thuml)  method  of  ethics,  which  with  the  aid 
of  a  calctilus  might  become  very  effective.     Plato's  preferences, 
however,  lay  in  another  direction.     This  type  of  hedonism  seemed 
to  veer  too  much  in  the  direction  of  the  Heraclitean  flux.     Did 
Plato   doubt    the   power   of    sense-knowledge    to    introduce    the 
organization,  the  order  and  coherence,  which  the  social  character 
of  morality  implies'     The  savants  maintain  that    virtue  is  the 
bond  of  unity  per\'ading  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  a 
cosmos,  not  disorder  and  misrule.^     Reality,  then,  is  rational  and  its 

Ubid.,  357  H,  358  C-D. 

'-Ibid.,  356  I)-357  B- 

HY.  Hobbes,  Iliimau  X(i!un%  Chapter  \'II,  section  3.  Locke,  Essay  Con- 
cerning Human  Understaudiw^,  Book  H,  Chapter  XX,  Section  2-3.  Hume, 
Treatise  oi  Human  Xaturc,  Book  III,  Of  Morals,  Part  \,  section  l\  also  i)art 
in,  Section  I. 

*Gorg.,  508  A. 
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principles  are  knowable.  Experience  w^arrants  so  much,  as  an 
hypothesis.  Indeed,  that  is  the  deeper  import  of  all  the  manifold 
variety  of  current  ethical  opinions.  We  are  driven  again  to  the 
old  question :  What  is  the  nature  of  that  knowledge  which  is  the 
basis  of  virtue,  of  aper'q'l 

2.       NATURAL  MORALITY 

Plato  was  acquainted  with  two  rather  completely  formulated 
naturalistic  theories  of  the  good  whose  advocates  presumed  to 
have  answered  the  above  question.  There  were  the  out-and-out 
protagonists  of  the  natural  right  theory,  and  those  who  regarded 
morality  as  an  enforced  compromise  with  the  law  of  nature. 
Plato  leads  us  to  think  that  both  the  'natural  right'  and  the 
'conventional  right'  moralists  are  more  keen  and  daring  than  the 
champions  of  common  sense  morality  with  w^hom  we  have  been 
dealing;  they  are,  moreover,  agreed  with  the  latter  in  holding  that 
the  good  is  what  satisfies  desire,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  meant 
for  them  that  the  good  is  the  pleasant.  Their  standard  of  the 
morally  good  life  is  from  Plato's  point  of  view  the  same,  only 
they  came  to  it  by  different  routes. 

A.  Naturalistic  ethics  began  with  the  maxim  'follow  nature.'^ 
Hippias  of  Elis  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  emphasize  the  anti- 
thesis between  nature  ((f)vaLs)  and  convention  (vofjLos,  combining 
the  senses  of  'law'  and  'convention')  in  its  ethical  bearing.  It 
was  this  antithesis  which  divided  the  ranks  of  the  current  sophistic 
ethicists."  Plato  introduces  Hippias  as  the  protagonist  of  natural 
law.  He  addressed  the  assembled  group  as  follows:  "I  presume 
that  you  are  all  kinsmen  and  friends  and  fellow-citizens  by  nature, 
not  by  law.  For  by  nature  like  is  akin  to  like,  but  law  is  the  tyrant 
of  mankind  and  forces  many  things  contrary  to  nature."-'^  Two 
salient  ideas  are  here  expressed:  nature  is  the  moral  guide,  and 
it  is  opposed  to  convention.  Apparently  the  speaker  was  much 
annoyed  by  the  motley  variety  of  customs  among  different  peoples. 
He  appeared  once  at  the  Oh-mpian  games  in  the  character  of  a 
universal  genius  who  made  everything  which  he  wore.^  Thus 
did  he  declare  the  superiority  of  nature  over  civilization.     It  is 

'This  fluctuates  in  meaning  from  'Do  not  fall  below  the  brutes'  to  'Be 
reasonable.' 

2Benn,  A.  W.,  Greek  Philosophers,  Vol.  I,  p.  100. 

'Pro!.,  337  D. 

^Hippias  Minor,  36S  B-C.  Also  Theodor  Gompcrz,  Greek  Thinkers,  (trans- 
lation by  Berry  t'v  Magnus)     Vol.  I,  p.  431. 
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said  that  in  order  to  discover  the  natural  rule  of  ri<;ht  he  compared 
the  laws  cf  different  nations  and  selected  those  common  to  all  as 
the  basis  of  an  ethical  system.^ 

The  aim  of  these  older  defenders  of  the  regime  of  nature  appears 
to  have  been  the  establishment  of  a  more  complete  equality  among 
men.  Plato  concerns  himself  with  showin^^  that  the  younger 
set  of  Athenians  utilized  this  antithesis  of  nature  and  convention 
for  opposite  puq^oses.  At  its  worst,  it  became  an  argument  for 
despotism.  In  the  Dialogues,  this  position  is  advocated  by 
Thras\Tnachus  in  the  Republic  and  by  Callicles  in  the  Gorgias.  It 
is  the  latter  who  states  in  its  most  bare-faced  and  cynical  form 
the  doctrine  that  morality  is  a  means  to  what  gives  pleasure. 
"Tell  me,  v'^ocrates,  are  you  in  earnest  or  only  jesting?  For  if  you 
reallv  mean  what  you  sa>',  and  these  things  are  true,  as  you  aver 
thev  are,  what  else  can  it  mean  than  that  our  whole  view  of  life 
has  been  turned  ujjside  down "'  We  are,  it  seems,  doing  everything 
just  the  opposite  from  what  we  ought."-  Or  again,  *Tn  fact, 
Socrates,  although  }'ou  are  by  profession  seeking  the  trtith,  3^ou 
have  recourse  to  i)oi)ular  and  \-ulgar  notions  of  right;  they  are 
indeed  sanctioned  by  custom,  but  not  by  nature.  For  the  most 
part,  nature  and  law  are  opposed  to  each  other. "'^  Morality,  so- 
called,  is  just  the  conspiracy  of  the  naturally  unfit.  "I  think  the 
makers  of  the  law  are  weaklings  who  despise  the  majority.  And 
so,  in  behalf  of  themselves,  they  establish  the  laws  and  mete  out 
praise  and  blame  to  their  own  advantage.  They  intimidate  the 
bolder  types  of  men  and  those  who  are  able  to  gain  more,  in  order 
that  these  may  not  exercise  their  power;  they  designate  the  gaining 
of  a  larger  share  (ro  7rXeoi'€KTeTi'),^  shameful  and  unjust.  To  seek 
to  have  more  than  one's  neighbors  is  the  practice  of  injustice. 
For  it  seems  to  me  that  this  paltry  crowd  dotes  on  equality.  This 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  conventionally  held  shameful  and  unjust  to 
endeavor  to  have  more  than  other  peo]jle.  Now  that  is  all  they 
mean  by  injustice.  Whereas,  it  seems  to  me  that  nature  herself 
declares  otherwise:  it  is  right  for  the  better  to  have  more  than  the 
worse,  the  stronger  than  the  weaker.  The  truth  of  this  is  evidenced 
by  many  examples  both  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  whole  cities 
and  races  of  men.  Justice  consists  in  the  stronger  class  ruling  and 
possessing  more  than  the  inferior.  Was  not  this  the  type  of  justice 
which  Xerxes  employed  in  his  invasion  of  Hellas,  and  which  his 
father  used  against  the  Scythians  ?     There  is  no  need  of  mtiltiplying 
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such  examples.  But  surely  these  are  men  w^ho  follow  natural 
right  in  such  matters;  yes,  by  Zeus,  the  very  law  of  nature,  al- 
though it  probably  is  not  the  kind  of  law  which  w^e  establish."^ 
Our  'moral  society'  curbs  the  strength  of  i"he  best  and  boldest 
types  of  youth  by  dinning  into  their  ears  "equality  must  reign, 
and  this  is  noble  and  just .  But  I  surmise  that  if  there  should  emerge 
an  individual  with  sufficient  might,  he  would  tear  asimder  these 
bonds  and  gain  freedom,  and  trample  under  foot  our  forms  and 
charms  and  all  our  provisions  and  the  laws  contrary  to  nature ; 
our  slave  would  rise  up  and  show  himself  as  master,  and  then  the 
justice  of  nature  would  shine  forth."- 

Your  'temperate  man'  is  really  a  fool,  for  how  can  a  man  be 
happy  who  is  a  slave  of  anything  ?  "On  the  contrar}^  the  naturally 
good  and  just  life,  I  confidently  assert,  is  this:  The  one  who  is  truly 
going  to  live  must  allow  his  desires  to  expand  to  the  limit,  and  not 
chastise  them;  and  when  they  have  grown  to  their  full  capacity, 
he  must  have  the  daring  and  w^isdom  to  serve  them  and  to  satisfy  all 
of  his  longings.  Of  course,  I  admit,  this  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  the  majority.  Therefore  they  censure  the  strong  men,  in  the 
effort  to  conceal  their  weakness,  because  they  are  ashamed  of  it. 
Concupiscence  is  by  them  pronounced  a  disgrace.  Wherefore, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  they  enslave  the  men  who  are  better 
by  nature;  and  being  unable  to  go  ahead  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  own  pleasures,  they  praise  self-restraint  (acjclypoavvr])  and 
justice  (dLKatoavvrj)  out  of  their  ow^n  cowardice."^  "Granted  the 
power  to  obtain  them,  luxury  and  intemperance  and  license  are 
virtue  and  happiness;  all  these  other  things  are  taw^dry  externals, 
agreements  contrar}^  to  nature,  mere  babble  and  nothing  worth. "^ 
The  life  without  pleasure  and  passion  is  the  life  of  a  stone. ^ 

Callicles  has  omitted  nothing  which  Plato's  art  could  supply  in 
the  naked  identification  of  the  good  and  the  pleasant.  The  true 
end  of  life  is  to  satisfy  desire,  and  without  discrimination  or  hin- 
drance. As  Thras\Tnachus  puts  it:  'Justice  is  the  interest  of  the 
stronger.'^  Successful  self-aggrandizement  supplies  the  true  aim 
of  htmian  endeavor.  Whereas  Plato  has  usually  found  something 
commendable  in  the  ethical  theories  reviewed  so  far,  in  the 
Gorgias  he  repudiates  without  qualification  the  individualistic  and 
anarchistic  naturalism  of  his  opponents.  The  very  boldness  of 
these  sophistic  exponents  of  naturalism  enabled  him  to  set  forth 
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more  clearly  than  heretofore  his  most  fundamental  and  character- 
istic idea,  that  the  moral  life  is  the  rational  life.'  He  saw  that 
successful  selfishness  is  loj^^icalh'  self-destructive  and  therefore 
immoral.  Nowhere  is  the  power  of  contrast  more  effectively  used 
bv  Plato  than  in  the  explication  of  this  position.  On  this  ])oint  the 
remark  of  Xettleship  is  pertinent.  "Nowhere  are  we  so  vividly 
remitided  of  the  Biblical  antithesis  l)etween  sin  and  ri^^^hteousness, 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit;  nowhere  does  the  'love  of  wisdom'  seem 
to  come  so  near  to  the  'love  of  God.'  Yet  nowhere  else  is  Plato 
more  himself.  The  ()p|X)sition  of  his  enemy  is  not  drowned  in  de- 
nunciatory thunders,  or  al)sorbed  in  a  ])ersonal  assurance  of 
sah'ation;  the  concentrated  eloquence  and  relentless  lo^ic  with 
which  he  upholds  the  cause  of  ri,i^^ht  and  truth  are  met  by  the  cham- 
pion of  [pleasure  and  |)ower  with  lan^^ua^i^^e  as  forcible  and  conviction 
as  unbendin,i,^;  and  under  their  expressions  of  irony  or  contempt 
there  are  not  wantin,i(  ^deams  of  mutual  admiration  and  pity."- 

The  advocates  of  the  life  of  complete  satisfaction  of  desire  in 
terms  of  pleasure  based  their  claims  upon  three  major  contentions. 
First,  the  life  of  successful  seU'-interest  is  true  wisdom  \(jo(f)ia). 
vSecondly,  the  life  which  conventional  morality  desi^mates  unjust 
is  the  life  of  stren<.^4h  ( text's).  Finally,  the  unjust  life  is  the  life 
of  virtue  iaperr]),  and  therefore  the  life  of  ha])piness  [evdaLjjLoi'La).^ 

Plato's  controversy  with  the  naturalists  on  these  ]Joints  proceeds 
not  only  by  makini,^  cou!"iter-claims,  Imt  also  l)y  showin^j^  that  the 
theorv^  in  question  rests  u]jon  a  superficial  inter].)retation  of  ex- 
perience, that  a  thorou^^h,i^^oin<^r  ap])lication  (^f  its  principles  would 
entail  the  abandonment  of  a  human  mode  of  living:.  Consider 
first  the  contention  that  injustice  is  tlie  tnie  wisdom  of  life.  Now, 
the  central  idea  of  injustice  is  traditionalh"  understood  to  be 
7r\eope^La,  the  desire  to  ,i;L't  more  than  anybody  else  of  ^ood  thiuf^s."^ 
In  other  words,  the  essence  of  injustice  is  the  insatiable  impulse  to 
overreach  all  limitations  and  to  overste])  reco.^nizcd  l)oundaries. 
Thras\-machus  detines  the  UK^st  perfect  injustice  as  "the  tyranny, 
which  ])}'  fraud  and  force  takes  awa\'  the  ]jroi)erty  of  others — • 
thin^^s  sacred  and  |)rofane,  ])ublic  and  ])rivate— not  by  dribbles, 
but  wholesale."''  The  social  a])plication  of  this  notion  means 
tyranny,  and  Plato  hastetis  to  say  that  tyrann\'  wherever  found  is 
self-destructive.  The  tyrant  naturally  hates  both  his  su])eriors  and 
his  inferiors,  and,  consequenth',  isolates  himself  from  all  human 
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contacts.^  Hated  bv  all  men,  a  slave  to  his  own  whims,  the  tyrant 
resembles  a  paralytic  who  must  pass  his  days  fighting  other  men.^ 
The  older  Athenian  statesmen  were  headed  in  this  direction.  They 
were  adepts  in  pampering  the  desire  of  the  populace;  they  filled  the 
city  with  harbors,  docks,  walls,  and  revenues,  and  neglected  the 
weightier  matters  of  temperance  and  justice.^  The  great  Pericles 
by  his  svstem  of  payments  made  the  citizens  cowardly  babblers 
and  idle'lovers  of  talk;  and  when  they  became  'noble  and  good,' 
at  the  very  end  of  his  life,  they  convicted  him  of  theft  and  almost 
pronounced  upon  him  the  death  sentence.^  How  can  it  be  main- 
tained that  such  a  life  embodies  wisdom? 

Plato  always  conceives  the  life  of  sensibility  per  se  as  that  part  of 
human  nature  which  tends  to  establish  the  despotism  of  a  particular 
desire,  a  despotism  which  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  disso- 
lution.    Its  principle  is  the  denial  of  all  principle.     For  this  reason 
the  ideal  life  described  by  Callicles  in  the  completely  unjust  man^ 
seemed  to  Socrates  to  be  a  kind  of  living  death.     As  Euripides 
says:  "Who  knows  .  .  .  r"     It  may  be  that  we  are  really  dead.« 
At   any  rate,  certain  wise  men   believe  that  our  body   ((Tw/xa) 
is  our  tomb  {av^JLa).     That  part  of  the  soul  in  which  desire  lives 
is  readily  tossed  up  and  down,  and  so  a  brilliant  mventor  of  tales 
(probably  a  Sicilian  or  Itahan)  punned  a  bit  and  said:  'Because 
of  its  credulous  and  pursuasive  character  the  soul  is  a  vessel. '^ 
He  compared  the  appetitive  part  of  the  soul,  that  is,  the  soul  of  an 
ignorant  man,  to  a  perforated  vessel.     The  life  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  is  typically  ignorant  because  it  lacks  per- 
spective.    It  cannot  see  life  as  a  whole,  because  it  is  momentarily 
absorbed  in  the  transient  particulars  of  sense.     In  the  figure  such 
a  life  is  compared  with  a  person  carrying  water  in  a  leaky  vessel 
and  pouring  it  into  a  sieve.^   For  the  value  of  such  a  life  of  pleasure 
depends  upon  the  superabundance  of  inflow.    Now  Socrates  ad- 
3ud-es  such  to  be  the  life  of  a  cormorant  and  not  of  a  human  being. 
Inordinate  desire,  wherever  found,  is  the  sign  of  disease  and  not  of 
health.     Injustice,  then,  is  colossal  ignorance. 

On  the  contrarv,  order  and  regularity  is  a  good  wherever  found. 
The  good  man  speaks  and  acts  with  reference  to  the  best;  his  lite 
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is  not  a  series  of  chance  expressions  at  various  moments.  He  has 
a  standard.^  Aristotle  explains  that  the  ori<:^inal  use  of  (to(j>lol  in- 
dicated the  virtue  of  rex^y],  art  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.^ 
Everv'  art  is  constituted  by  a  principle  of  arrani^ement.  whereby 
the  several  parts  are  made  to  accord  with  the  plan  of  the  whole. 
Therefore,  the  wise  man  is  he  who  understands  the  art  of  livinjj  ^ 
and  the  unjust  man  fails  at  this  vital  point.  He  spends  his  strenc^th 
trv'ing  to  build  up  a  happy  life  from  particular  pleasures,  each  one 
of  which  claims  to  be  self-complete  and  independent  of  every  other. 
The  case  is  the  opposite  with  the  wise  man.  He  begins  with  the 
idea  of  the  whole,  more  or  less  definitely  formulated,  and  he  adjusts 
the  parts  as  elements  within  it.  Particular  objects  of  desire  are 
estimated  in  terms  of  an  orc:anic  relationship  to  the  f,^ood  life  as  a 
whole;  he  applies  the  principle  of  the  'limit'  (Trepas).  For  Plato 
the  terms  limit'  (wepas)  and  'measure'  or  'proportion'  (jxerpov) 
convey  important  meanings.  Anythin^^  is  measured  which  has 
proportion  between  its  parts,  and  this  internal  organization  indi- 
cates a  harmony,  a  wholesome  order. ^  This  is  the  great  principle 
which  holds  the  universe  together.^  Law,  in  the  sense  of  measure 
or  limit,  is  s\Tion\Tnous  with  internal  organization  and  undeviat- 
ing  mode  of  activity.  It  is  this  idea  which  Plato  applies  to  the 
moral  life.  Wisdom,  stability,  and  a  harmonious  relation  of  parts 
is  the  s^-mbol  of  reason  everv-where.*^ 

The  idea  of  the  limit  or  measure  as  the  work  of  reason  is  funda- 
mental in  Plato's  conception  of  morality.  It  means  nothing  less 
than  a  far-reaching  modification  in  ethical  method.  Here  Plato 
is  insisting,  in  opposition  to  the  measuring  art  of  the  Protagoras, 
that  the  organization  of  moral  experience  is  to  come  not  from  any 
refinement  upon  sensibility,  but  from  a  different  principle,  from 
reason,  the  source  of  universal  law.  Experience  is  no  longer  con- 
ceived as  a  mass  of  discrete  sense  perceptions  which  may  some- 
how be  arranged  like  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle-picture.  Reason,  the 
universal  principle  of  the  'limit',  is  the  organizing  power  upon  which 
a  wise  and  strong  and  healthy  order  de])ends.  Morality  does  not 
subsist  upon  those  material  goods  which  give  ])leasure,  but  pri- 
marily upon  a  principle  immanent  in  all  experience,  with  a  power 
(dvpaiJLLs)  all  its  own.  Accordingly,  when  Plato  argmes  that  the 
just  man  is  the  wise  man.  he  shows  by  implication  that  justice 
alone  maintains  the  strength  and  well-being  of  life.     In  the  second 
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and  third  sections  of  the  discussion,  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  champions  of  injustice  unwittingly  recognize  the  universal 
principle  of  reason.     Polus  wrecks  his  argument  when  he  admits 
that  to  do  injustice  is  more  shameful  {aiax^ov)  (morally  reprehen- 
sible), although  to  suffer  it  is  more  evil  {kolklov),  i.  e.,  more  painful.^ 
Thras>Tnachus  is  forced  to  admit  that  every  group  succeeds  in  its 
injustice  just  so  far  as  it  makes  implicit  acknowledgement  of  justice. 
That  holds  true  even  of  a  band  of  robbers.     Without  such  an 
internal  principle  of  order,  dissolution  must  ensue  through  in- 
capacity to  act  together.     "The  power  of  injustice  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  wherever  it  is  present,  in  a  city,  or  a  family,  or  an  army, 
or  any  other  body,  that  body  is,  first  of  all,  rendered  incapable  of 
united  action  by  reason  of  sedition  and  distraction ;  moreover,  it  is 
at  enmity  with  itself,  with  everything  which  opposes  it,  and  with 
the  just."-     The  tyrant  cannot  secure  the  real,  but  only  the  ap- 
parent object  of  his  desire,  because  he  lacks  knowledge.''^     Doing 
what  one  'fancies'  is  not  great  power ;  one  who  employs  power  under 
the  illusion  of  ignorance  is  rather  to  be  pitied.^     Injustice  is  ig- 
norance and  weakness.     Two  antithetical  methods  in  ethics  are 
here  set  before  us.     The  following  passage  from  Nettleship  em- 
phasizes the  nature  of  that  opposition.     "Here  we  have  a  transition 
from  the  view  of  justice  as  a  matter  of  external  conduct  to  the  view 
of  it  as  a  living  principle  in  the  himian  soul  which  works  itself  out 
in  the  conduct  of  life.     This  is  the  first  indication  of  the  manner  of 
looking  at  the  subject  which  dominates  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
Republic.     The  principle  of  absolute  injustice  means  the  impossi- 
bility of  union  with  oneself,  with  other  men,  and  with  God;  and 
wherever  strength  is  found,  it  is  in  virtue  of  some  admixture  of 
justice  or  unity.  "^     Injustice  is  ignorance  and  weakness. 

It  follows,  too,  that  the  unjust  life  is  the  unhappy  life.  Virtue 
in  Greek  thought  is  that  quality  of  the  agent  which  enables  him 
to  perform  his  function  well.  The  life,  therefore,  which  is  wisely 
ordered  and  can  make  a  right  use  of  its  power  is  ipso  facto  virtuous. 
Justice  is  the  power  peculiar  to  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  power  by 
which  he  can  attain  his  welfare  and  be  happy .  ^  On  this  basis  Plato 
is  prepared  to  maintain  the  apparent  paradox  that  it  is  better  to 
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suffer  injustice  than  to  do  it.^  and  if  one  does  injustice  one  should 
wish  to  be  punished  for  it.  and  not  to  escape;  for  injustice  is  the 
vice  of  the  soul  and  punishment  is  the  means  for  eradicating  the 
disease.'-  Happiest  of  all  is  he  who  has  never  had  \'ice  in  his  soul, 
and  the  next  happiest  is  he  who  has  been  justly  ])unished  and 
straightened  in  his  conduct/^  Only  the  just  man  can  live  well  and 
be  happy.^  Can  it  be  that  happiness  is  as  far  removed  from 
pleasure  as  is  the  life  of  the  man  who  is  just  and  wise  and  strong 
from  the  life  of  him  who  is  unjust  and  ignorant  and  weak :'  At  any 
rate,  the  good  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  pleasant,  but  the 
pleasant  is  to  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  good.''  "  The  good,' 
wherever  foimd.  means  principle;  it  is  that  which  gives  aim.  order, 
coherence.  Pleasure  is  opposed  to  it  just  because  it  has  no  principle, 
but  it  is  the  chance  feeHng  of  the  moment."''  Injustice  is  ig- 
norance and  weakness  and  unhappiness. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  in  these  particular  passages  Plato  is 
emphasizing  only  the  contrast  between  the  good  and  the  pleasant, 
the  use  and  the  abuse  of  power,  the  happy  and  the  pleasant  life, 
the  inner  and  the  outer  aspect  of  moral  experience.  And.  if  we 
should  object  that  he  is  accentuating  the  differences  by  the  use  of  a 
relatively  abstract  conception  of  knowledge  and  power  and  well- 
being,  this  would  not  be  information  to  him.  If  we  are  not  fully 
persuaded  that  the  unjust  life  is  unprofitable  from  ever\^  point  of 
view,  the  reply  is  that  Plato  was  not  convinced  of  it.  When  he 
belabors  his  opponents,  it  is  not  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
life  they  advocate  is  destitute  of  knowledge  or  power  or  pleasure ; 
he  denies  to  that  kind  of  knowledge  and  power  and  pleasure  a  highly 
significant  place  in  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  order  of  moral  values. 
This  scheme  of  naturalistic  ethics  he  regarded  as  a  useful  rule-of- 
thumb;  he  repudiated  the  values  which  constituted  its  goal. 
Plato  agrees  that  rhetoric  and  the  customary  political  art  is  effec- 
tive as  a  mode  of  managing  men  advantageously.^  Socrates  knows 
well  that  without  resorting  to  the  art  of  rhetoric,  he  will  be  left 
speechless  in  the  court. ^  So  effective  is  its  power  that  the  'good' 
man  might  be  called  upon  to  forfeit  his  life  at  any  time.^     Yet, 
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Socrates  deliberately  adopts  the  course  which  aims  at  the  highest 
good  {to    fiiXnaTov)  of  the  people,  not  at  giving  them  pleasure.^ 
This  is  the  only  course  open  to  a  true  statesman.     It  will  doubtless 
lead  him  into  court .     If  so,  he  will  be  like  a  physician  being  brought 
to  trial  in  a  court  of  little  boys,  on  the  indictment  of  a  cook;  and 
when  he  makes  his  defense:  'My  dear  children,  I  have  done  all 
things  for  your  good  health,'  it  will  set  the  jury  in  an  uproar. ^ 
The  plea  of  the  good  over  against  pleasure  will  be  of  no  avail.^ 
Socrates's  only  defense  is  that  he  has  lived  for  the  good ;  his  helpless- 
ness is  not  such  as  he  needs  to  be  ashamed  of .^     Only  the  fool  or 
coward  fears  death  itself,  but  every  man  fears  the  doing  of  injustice; 
to  arrive  at  the  underworld  with  a  soul  dripping  with  unjust  deeds 
is  the  w^orst  of  evils.     It  is  worth  repeating  that  Plato  was  fully 
aware  that  the  pleasure  theory  of  life  gets  things  done.     On  the 
basis  of  its  standard  of  efficiency,  there  is  much  truth  in  Callicles's 
invective  against  philosophy.^     Yet,  by  philosophy  man  must  live. 
The  advocate  of  the  inwardness  of  the  moral  life  in  opposition 
to  what  is  external  and  tends  to  pamper  desires  of  the  body,  vin- 
dicates his  preference  by  appeal  to  a  myth.^     In  the  time  of  Cronos, 
judgment  of  the  rank  of  men  took  place  on  the  day  preceding  their 
deaths.     All  sorts  of  cloaks  were  employed  to  disguise  the  inner 
nature  and  meaning  of  a  chosen  course  of  life.     Pluto  brought  word 
of  miscarried  justice,  whereupon  Zeus  instituted  a  new  order  of  pro- 
cedure.    'T  shall  end  this  condition  of  affairs.     Judgment  is  not 
well  given  at  present.     While  judgment  is  in  process  the  persons 
are  alive  and  clothed  about.     Therefore,  many  who  have  evil  souls 
are  encased  in  fair  bodies  and  rank  and  riches.     And  when  the  day 
arrives,  many  witnesses  flock  to  their  assistance,  testifying  how 
justly  they  have  lived.     At  times,  the  judges  are  overawed  by  these 
witnesses,  and,  at  the  verv^  time  of  judgment,  they  too  are  cloaked 
with  hindrances;  their  eyes  and  ears  and  the  whole  body  are  inter- 
posed as  a  veil  before  the  soul.     All  these  things— the  cloaks  of  the 
judges  and  the  cloaks  of  the  adjudged— make  for  hindrances  to  all 
concerned."^     The  remedy  makes  tw^o  provisions.     Men  are  de- 
prived of  the  foreknowledge  of  death,  and  in  death  the  external 
veneer  shall  be  laid  aside.     The  judge  wdth  bared  soul  shall  peer 
into  the  naked  soul  of  the  departed.  ^     In  this  w^ay  the  imagination 
of  Plato  pictures  the  essential  imvardness  of  a  rational  and  moral 
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life.  The  philosopher's  interest  is  not  len<,4h  of  days,  but  quality 
of  life.^  Virtue  is  the  health  principle  of  the  soul,  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  renounces  the  ]jrize  of  wealth,  office,  and  reputation;  in 
the  jud^^^nent  of  the  many  he  stands  ai)art  in  ru^^^^ed  isolation,  a 
stran^^^er  in  the  city  of  his  birth.-  In  his  own  eyes,  his  way  is 
justified  by  the  conviction  that  when  the  externals  of  life  have 
fallen  awa\',  he  can  face  im])artial  judgment  with  confidence  and 
unafraid.^ 

B.  Plato  closes  the  discussion  with  Thras^Tnachus  wdth  the 
indication  that  the  ar^amient  is  incomplete.'*  The  discourse,  as 
he  later  remarks,  has  drifted  to  the  concomitant  circimistances 
of  the  thing,  without  knowledge  of  the  thing  itself."^  vSomething, 
however,  has  been  accomplished.  It  appears  that  a  consistent 
and  thoroughgoing  selfishness  will  not  yield  a  working  basis  for 
the  moral  life.  Alorality  is  essentially  social.  It  must  be  viewed 
less  in  terms  of  external  material  ad\'antages  and  what  gives 
pleasure  to  the  individual,  and  more  as  an  inherent  activity  of  the 
soul.  Hence  the  demand  voiced  by  Plato's  young  kinsmen:  'Strip 
justice  bare.'  \'irtue  is  the  dynamic  ]jrinci|)le  of  the  soul  which 
enables  it  to  perform  its  function  well,  and  therefore  yields  happi- 
ness. Henceforth,  in  Plato's  mind,  virtue  (justice)  and  happiness 
or  well-being  go  together.  Accordingly,  Plato  turns  to  a  second 
type  of  naturalistic  ethical  theor\\ 

Glaucon  and  Adeimantus  are  excellent  sons  of  an  excellent  sire, 
gifted  by  nature  and  able  to  flit  al)()Ut  on  the  surface  of  public 
opinion  for  guidance  in  moral  conceptions.*^  They  have  a  vague 
notion  that  moral  distinctions  are  genuine,  that  moral  values  are 
organic  in  the  nature  of  the  real  world,  but  they  are  unable  to  up- 
hold their  confidence  before  the  clanK )r  of  o])posing  voices.  Thrasy- 
machus  tried  to  reduce  all  moral  distinctions  to  mere  convention. 
Good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  are  only  names  attached  by  custom 
for  the  time  being.  At  bottom  there  are  no  distinctions  in  value. 
Glaucon  and  Adeimantus  do  not  accept  these  'winds  of  doctrine,' 
but  they  are  willing  to  become  the  spokesmen  for  them  in  the 
argument.  Now,  there  are  certain  modifications  in  this  theory  of 
natural  justice  which  are  a  source  of  perplexity  to  these  young  would- 
be  champions  of  popular  moral  ideas.  At  first  ap])earance,  each  one 
presents  a  distinct  theory' ;  but  both  hark  back  to  the  familiar  dis- 
tinction between  nature  and  law,  (j)vaLs  and  vbjios,  and  both  views 
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look  toward  a  compromise  between  them.  For  both  men  the  prob- 
lem has  a  common  setting.  To  quote:  "Both  are  puzzled  by  the 
apparent  incongruity  between  morality  itself  and  the  external 
circumstances  amid  which  it  exists,  between  the  being  of  things 
and  the  seeming,  the  externals  of  life  which  all  seem  to  point  one 
way,  and  the  principles  which,  they  are  themselves  convinced, 
point  the  other  way."^ 

We  shall  follow  Plato's  separate  treatment  of  these  problems. 
Glaucon  advances  the  commonly  accepted  notion  that  morality  is 
a  burden  of  civilized  society  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Justice 
"must  be  pursued  on  account  of  its  supposed  rewards  and  repu- 
tations, but  in  itself  it  is  to  be  avoided  as  disagreeable."-  It  is  a 
good  (useful),  but  not  a  'natural'  good  (the  best  thing);  it  is  a 
human  contrivance  for  escaping  a  state  of  warfare  of  ever}^  man 
against  every  other  man.^  ?^Iorality  is  a  good  for  the  external 
results  which  it  secures.  "Now,"  says  Glaucon,  "setting  aside  re- 
wards and  accompaniments,  I  want  to  know  what  justice  and  in- 
justice are,  each  in  itself,  as  a  power  in  the  soul."'^ 

There  are  three  sets  of  'facts'  which  seem  to  favor  the  above 
conclusion.  First,  justice  arose  as  a  necessary  compromise. 
"They  say  that  doing  injustice  is  naturally  a  good,  but  to  suffer 
injustice  is  an  evil;  to  be  the  victim  of  injustice  surpasses  in  evil 
the  good  which  accrues  from  the  practice  of  it.  And  so  when 
men  had  wronged  one  another  and  had  incun-ed  injustice  in 
return,  and  had  tasted  of  both,  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  one 
while  avoiding  the  other,  it  seemed  more  profitable  to  agree  mutually 
neither  to  do  wrong  nor  to  suffer  it.  Hence  the  existence  of  laws 
and  covenants,  which  provide  the  terms  'lawful'  and  'just.'  This 
is  the  origin  and  nature  of  justice :  a  compromise  betw^een  what  is 

^Nettleship,  Lectures,  p.  49.  Job  upholds  the  position  of  these  young  men. 
Chapter  19,  verses  25-27  (American  standard  edition): 

"But  as  for  me  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  (Vindicator)  liveth, 

And  at  last  he  will  stand  upon  the  earth  (over  my  dust) : 

And  after  my  skin,  even  this  body,  is  destroyed, 

Then  without  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God; 

Whom  I,  even  I,  shall  see,  on  my  side, 

And  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  as  a  stranger." 

■^Rep.  II,  358  A.  ... 

^Hobbes  makes  the  same  assumption  with  reference  to  an  egoistic  and 
isolated  natural  individual,  and  on  this  basis  develops  the  same  theory  of 
society.  Justice  is  the  third  law  of  nature:  "That  men  performe  their  Cove- 
nants made."     Leviathan,  Part  I,  Chapter  XV. 
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best,  if  one  were  able  to  practise  iiiju^^lice  with  impunity,  and  what 
is  worst,  if.  when  nne  snfTcrs  injustice,  he  is  unable  tn  retaliate. 
Justice  is  honored  as  a  mean  between  these  two  courses,  but  not  as  a 
cmod-  rather  is  it  tolerated  b\'  reason  nf  the  inability  of  a  weak 
humanit\'  to  do  injustice.  No  natural  man  with  sufficient  i)ower 
would,  for  an  instant,  submit  to  sueh  an  a.^reement;  he  would 
be  insane  if  he  did."^  It  is  unwise  io  dismiss  this  contract  theory 
on  the  ,5,^round  that  it  is  probably  unhistorical.  Its  stren,o^th  lies 
in  the  kernel  of  truth  which  it  eml)odies.  Society  is  based  upon 
mutual  understandings  which  crystallize  into  laws.  But  that  is 
quite  different  from  the  abstract  view  which  repudiates  these  laws 
as  'unnatural/  in  contrast  with  a  nature  which  has  a  deeper 
authority.  In  that  sense,  nature  must  mean  what  is  native  to 
man  as  he  would  be  minus  everv-thing  in  him  upon  which  society 
depends.  vSuch  a  'natural'  man  is  a  fiction  of  the  imagination. 
These  mutual  understandings  witness  to  the  deeply  social  nature 
of  man,  and  they  represent  what  social  experience  has  deemed 
best.  And,  as  Xettleship  says:  "If  it  were  true  that  to  commit 
injustice  with  imi)unity  is  the  real  nature  of  man,  there  would  have 
been  no  force  to  create  society.  "- 

In  the  gecond  place,  justice  is  involuntary  and  requires  force. 
''Suppose  we  grant  to  the  just  and  the  unjust  the  authority  to  do 
whatever  each  one  wishes,  and  then  follow  to  see  whither  desire 
shall  lead."'^  This  is  an  analogme  of  the  case  of  Gyges.  If  each 
had  his  magic  ring,  "the  conduct  of  the  one  would  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  other;  both  would  come  to  the  same  point  in  the  end. 
This  is  the  great  proof  that  no  one  is  voluntarily  just  except  through 
compulsion.  Justice  is  not  an  intrinsic  good,  since  wherever  any- 
one thinks  he  can  be  unjust  safely,  unjust  he  is;  in  his  heart  every 
man  believes  that  injustice  is  much  more  profitable  to  himself  than 
justice."^  Here,  again,  ambiguity  in  tenns  ])lavs  a  leading  part 
in  the  confusion  of  truth  and  falsehood.  It  is  assumed  that  force 
means  only  external  compulsion,  lea\'ing  out  of  consideration  the 
power  of  rational  conviction,  and  that  society  in  obeying  its  own 
laws  is  acting  contrary  to  its  own  will.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  the 
latter  were  true  every  one  would  dare  to  be  unjust. 

x\  third  proof  is,  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  injustice.  This  be- 
comes evident  if  we  separate  the  two  types  of  persons.  Let  the 
unjust  man  be  the  perfected  incarnation  of  injustice,  making  no 
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deductions,  but  granting  that,  while  doing  the  greatest  injustice, 
he  has  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for  justice.  If  he  makes  a 
false  step,  give  him  the  ability  to  recover.  Give  to  him  the  back- 
ing of  force,  the  resources  of  friends  and  money. ^  Let  the  status 
of  the  just  man  be  exactly  the  opposite.  Strip  him  of  ever>'^thing 
except  justice,  and  let  him  be  thought  the  worst  of  men.  Through- 
out all  his  life,  fasten  this  reputation  upon  him,  although  he  is  ac- 
tually just.  When  both  the  just  and  the  unjust  have  reached  the 
extreme,  they  may  be  adjudged  in  respect  of  happiness.-  The 
eulogists  of  injustice  will  tell  you  that  the  latter  will  be  scourged, 
racked,  bound,  have  his  eyes  burned  out,  and  finally,  after  suffer- 
ing every  kind  of  evil,  will  be  impaled.  Then  will  he  know  that 
the  really  valuable  thing  is  only  to  seem  and  not  to  be  just.^  They 
say  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  unjust  man  is  pursuing  reality.  He 
will  be  thought  just.  He  will  rule  the  city,  marry  whom  he  pleases, 
trade  where  he  takes  a  fancy  and  always  to  his  own  advantage. 
He  is  the  victor  in  contests,  and  has  command  of  wealth.  He  can 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  dedicate  gifts  to  them  on  a  grander 
scale.  The  accepted  notion  is  that  both  gods  and  men  combine  in 
making  the  life  of  the  unjust  better  than  that  of  the  just.^  Ob- 
viously, this  picture  is  highly  colored.  Still,  it  does  bring  out  the 
perplexity  of  those  who  attempt  to  correlate  the  values  of  the 
moral  life  with  material  elements  of  prosperity.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Plato  regards  the  attempt  as  futile.  In  the  Gorgias  Plato 
first  accepts  the  antithesis  of  the  inner  and  outer  aspects  of  life, 
and  maintains  it  gladly  as  the  truth  of  moral  experience. 

The  position  advanced  by  Adeimantus  further  illustrates  the 
fact  that  teachers  of  morals  have  usually  confused  moral  principles 
with  their  material  accompaniments.  It  says:  On  the  whole 
justice  secures  happiness  or  prosperity;  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
This  is  a  familiar  way  in  which  common  sense  expresses  its  vague 
faith  that  the  world  is  somehow  rational.  "A  certain  prosperity, 
separable  from  goodness  itself,  is  alleged  to  be  the  natural  con- 
comitant of  goodness.  Such  a  view  is  a  natural  distortion  of  a 
feeling  in  human  nature  that  justice  should  have  its  reward."^ 
Teachers  and  tutors  are  always  telling  their  children  and  wards 
to  be  just,  *'not  in  commendation  of  justice  itself,  but  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  justice,"  in  order  that  its  reputation  may  bring  advantages 
in  office,  marriages,  et  cetera.^    The  more  moderate  admirers  of 
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justice  assi^m  a  motive  for  it  in  the  fact  that  the  gods  rain  benefits 
upon  the  pious. ^  The  poets  have  extended  the  expectation  of  re- 
wards to  the  future  life  and  have  made  them  attractive  as  motives 
for  goodness  here.-  Or  again,  the  universal  voice  of  mankind  is 
reiterating  how  grievous  and  troublesome  is  justice  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  gods  prosper  the  wicked  and  neglect  the  good. 
This  is  a  favorite  doctrine  of  those  who  expect  a  correspondence  of 
virtue  and  material  prosperity.  The  commonest  obser\^ation  is 
against  such  a  correlation.  Sooner  or  later  the  sceptical  spirit 
breaks  the  calm: 

"But  as  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone; 

My  steps  had  \w\\  x^\\i\\  slij)ped. 

For  I  was  envious  at  the  arrogant, 

When  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. "^ 
The  Psalmist  felt  the  jar  of  his  own  preconceived  theory-  that  so 
much  pietv  guarantees  so  much  prosperity.  Plato  saw  clearly  the 
direction  of  such  thinking.  ''All  men  with  one  accord  acclaim 
temperance  and  justice  honorable,  but  grievous  and  burdensome; 
licentiousness  and  injustice  are  sweet  and  easy  to  obtain;  they  are 
ignoble  only  by  opinion  and  custom.  Dishonesty,  too,  is  for  most 
part  more  profitable  than  honesty,  so  they  sa>- ;  the  wicked  who  have 
riches  and  other  advantages  are  happy;  in  public  and  private  life 
thev  are  readily  welcomed  and  honored;  the  weak  and  the  poor 
are  despised  and  overlooked,  although  acknowledged  to  be  better 
than  the  others.  But  most  extraordinarv'  of  all  are  the  stories  they 
tell  about  the  gods  and  virtue ;  the  gods  actually  apportion  to  many 
good  men  misfortune  and  misery,  and  to  the  wicked  a  happy  and 
good  lot."*  The  latter  theor\^  is  what  furnishes  business  for  mendi- 
cant priests.  If  what  they  say  is  true,  and  the  gods  can  be  bought 
over,  this  is  the  most  thoroughgoing  demolition  of  morality  of  all: 
the  world  is  out-and-out  immoral.  Plato,  therefore,  dwells  upon 
the  educational  bearing  of  this  view.  Youth  will  cherish  the  word 
of  wise  men  and  reason  that,  since  "seeming  triiunphs  over  truth 
and  is  lord  of  happiness,  to  appearance  I  must  wholly  devote  my- 
self. I  must  circimiscribe  a  picture  and  a  shadow  of  virtue  as  a 
cloak,  but  behind  it  I  must  draw  the  fox-like  subtlety  and  affa- 
bilitv,    which   Archilochus   the   senior   sage   recommends."      As 

hSee  the  first  Psalm. 
'^Rep.  II,  363  I>E. 

^Psalm  73:2-3   (Standard  version).     Compare  Jesus's  starthng  parable  m 
repudiation  of  this  doctrine.     Matthew  20:1-16. 
^Rep.  II,  3^62  E-364  B. 
^Ibid.  II.  365  C. 
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Plato  views  it,  this  is  the  outcome  of  the  innocent  looking  theory 
with  which  Adeimantus  began,  'Honesty  is  the  best  policy.' 

Only  cowardice,  then,  or  some  other  incapacity  will  hinder  one 
from  following  the  unjust  life.^  There  are  two  ways  of  avoiding 
this  conclusion :  either  a  man  is  moral  by  divine  chance,  or  he  must 
confute  these  conceptions  of  morality  by  ferreting  out  their  pre- 
suppositions. To  accept  the  former  alternative  means  to  ac- 
knowledge that  morality  is  unaccountable,  that  it  is  in  principle 
irrational.  Plato  adopts  the  latter  course.  To  this  end  he  allows 
the  reasonableness  of  the  request  of  Adeimantus:  "Therefore, 
prove  to  us  not  only  that  justice  is  better  than  injustice,  but  also 
w^hat  each  in  its  own  power  effects  in  the  possessor  of  it,  what 
makes  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  whether  seen  or  imseen  by 
gods  or  by  men."^  Plato  has  accepted  the  antithesis  of  the  bare 
principle  of  right  as  determined  by  the  inward  power  of  reason 
over  against  the  combined  splendors  and  terrors  of  material  powers 
and  consequences.  Now  he  must  justify,  if  possible,  that  accept- 
ance.    But  for  this  task  he  is  not  yet  ready. 

3.    THE  SOCRATIC  STANDPOINT. 

During  the  foregoing  discussion  a  question  has  many  times  arisen  in 
our  minds  as  to  where  in  all  this  motley  array  of  ethical  conceptions 
is  found  the  Socratic  point  of  view  ?  The  answer  that  we  are  obliged 
to  make  is  the  apparently  absurd  one,  everywhere  and  nowhere. 
For  the  historical  Socrates  whom  we  meet  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues 
is  the  summarizer  of  popular  thought,  and  one  who,  in  many 
respects,  is  dissatisfied  with  it.  Like  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus, 
he  knew  what  his  fellow-countrymen  were  thinking,  he  revolted 
against  many  of  their  conclusions,  and  was  searching  for  a  more 
satisfactory  standpoint.  The  Socratic  point  of  view,  then,  let  it 
be  admitted  and  without  apology,  is  the  tradition  embedded  in 
those  early  Dialogues^  which  form  the  basis  for  nearly  all  of  the 

Ubid.  II,  366  D.  ^Ibid.  II,  367  E. 

^For  present  purposes,  the  following  order  and  division  of  the  Dialogues 
is  assumed: 

THE  SOCRATIC  GROUP:  THE  PLATONIC  GROUP: 

Apology  Menexenus 

Crito  Gorgias 

Euthyphro  Phaedrus 

Charmides  Symposium 

Alcibiades  I  Cratylus 

Lysis  Meno 

Laches  Phaedo 


■  ^--v^^tw^-^te^k. 
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foregoine^  disaission.^  The  situation  is  further  comphcated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Socratic  teaching  is  so  intricately  interwoven 
with  the  views  which  it  transmits,  that  both  standpoints  resemble  a 
mass  of  broken  lights.  Probability  is  indeed  the  only  <i:uide. 
Nevertheless,  traces  of  some  of  the  major  currents  of  Socratic 
thought,  which  concern  us  here,  may  be  found. 

Plato  has  pictured  the  relation  of  Socrates  to  the  enli.c^hteners  of 
his  day  as  antagonistic.     It  would  be  futile  to  try  to  minimize 
that  diveri^^ence  of  view  or  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  account. 
Here  Plato  speaks  with  authority.-     Two  points  in  this  connec- 
tion, however,  too  frequently  pass  with  sli<.4n  notice.     In  the  first 
place,    Plato  has  transmitted   the  essential  spirit   of  the  wature 
Socrates.     Secondh-.  pedagogical  reasons  require  that  the  empha- 
sis rest  upon  the  elements  of  difference  rather  than  the  common 
basis.     Still,  the  early  Dialo^oies  clearly    indicate  that  in  many 
respects  there  is  no  fixed  <rulf  between  them.     On  the  contrary, 
there  are  traces  of  an  intimate  relation  between  Socrates  and  the 
sophists.'^     The   sophists   lay   claim   to   considerable   friendship.'* 
A  common  charge  was  preferred  against  them.'^     Socrates  under- 
stood the  sophistic  art  perfectly,  and  he  was  not  averse  to  indulg- 
ing in  their  own  methods.^'     Like  any  full-fledged  sophist  he  de- 
lighted in  making  an  opponent  contradict  himself.^     Both  Socrates 
and   the    Sophists   attached    importance   to   personality   and   to 
introspection.^ 

The  recognition  of  this  common  background  has  an  important 


Hippias  Minor 

Ion 

Republic,  through  Book  II,  ^C);  E 

Euthydtmus 

Protagoras 


Rcpubhc,  Book  II,  368A  to  the  end 

Theaetetus 

Parmcnides 

Sophist 

PoHticus 

Philebus 

Timaeus 

Cntias 

Laws 

^Zellcr,  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy,  y.  120  ff. 
2Burnct,  Greek  Philosophy,  Part  I.  ]).  122. 

3Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  Vol.  I,  j).  4i5-     The  author  objects  to  speaking 
of  the  sophists  as  a  group  which  held  a  common  viewpoint. 

'Laches,  176  D,  189  B,  195  B;   Charm.,  161  C;  Symp.,  221  B,  222  B. 

KApol.,2:,  D. 

'Hippias  Minor,  369  B;  Alcih.  I,  114  C-D,  116  D,  117  D;   Charm.,  161  L; 

Lysis,  212  C. 
"^Gorg.,  482  D. 
sHegel,  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I,  p.  107. 
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bearing  upon  the  Socratic  development  of  thought,  and  it  is  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  truth  that  Socrates's  importance  in  the  history 
of  thought  depends  more  on  the  points  of  divergence  between  him 
and  the  sophists  than  upon  their  points  of  resemblance.  To  ignore 
this  difference  is  to  miss  the  significance  of  the  Socratic  teaching.^ 
Socrates  discovered  the  outstanding  weakness  in  contemporary 
thought,  namely,  an  exaggeration  of  the  differences  in  human 
judgmients  to  the  neglect  of  their  agreements.  The  sophistic 
humanists  became  enamored  of  all  sorts  of  psychological  considera- 
tions. They  were  led  into  the  mistake  of  treating  the  particularity 
of  sense  experience  as  all-comprehensive,  and  of  ignoring  or  mis- 
apprehending the  deeper  and  more  universal  aspects  of  mind.^ 
Theirs  was  the  standpoint  of  an  abstract  rationalism  which  in- 
vaded Greek  culture  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  before  our 
era.-*^  Evervnvhere  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition was  felt,  as  well  as  a  need  for  an  intellectual  justification  for 
what  they  were  to  accept  as  obligatory .  The  sophists  supplied  that 
desideratum  by  teaching  their  countr\Tnen  the  variety  of  points  of 
view  from  which  a  thing  may  be  considered.  The  result  in  one 
direction  was  the  spirit  of  antinomianism,  the  prevalence  of  which 
Plato  decries.''  Put  briefly,  everything  centers  about  the  individ- 
ual point  of  view.  Personal  preferences  and  sentiments  become  the 
predominant  feature  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  life.  This  means 
that  anything  may  be  considered  true  and  right  from  some  point 
of  view.  When  this  leveling  process  has  been  completed,  the  same 
line  of  reasoning  is  available  for  attack  or  defense.^  The  old  an- 
tagonism between  Nature  and  Law  becomes  a  dissolving  dualistic 
process  within  the  mental  life.  If  right  is  law  or  custom,  it  is 
valid  only  as  long  as  the  law  is  preferred;  if  right  is  nature,  a 
supposed  higher  law,  all  constraint  is  removed.^  "Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things."^  "The  essence  of  Sophistry  lies  in  giving 
authority  to  a  partial  and  abstract  principle,  in  its  isolation,  as  it 

'More,  Paul  E.,  Platonism,  p.  21. 

2Ueberweg-Heinze,  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  Bd.  I,  p.  107  (ninth  edition). 

^Adam,  Op.  cit.,  p.  271,  p.  284. 

'Rep.  VII,  537  D-539  A. 

^Cf.     Wallace,  William,  Logic  of  Hegel,  pp.  228-229. 

''Burnet,  Op.  cit.,  j).  122. 

"'Crat.,  368  A. 
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foregoini,^  discussion.^  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Socratic  teaching  is  so  intricately  interwoven 
with  the  views  which  it  transmits,  that  both  stand]X)ints  resemble  a 
mass  c^f  V)roken  lii^^hts.  Probability  is  indeed  the  only  ^i-iicle. 
Nevertheless,  traces  of  some  of  the  major  currents  of  Socratic 
thought,  which  concern  us  here,  may  be  found. 

Plato  has  pictured  the  relation  of  Socrates  to  the  enlighteners  of 
his  day  as  antagonistic.  It  would  be  futile  to  try  to  minimize 
that  divergence  of  view  or  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  account. 
Here  Plato  speaks  with  authority.-  Two  ])oints  in  this  connec- 
tion, however,  too  frequently  pass  with  slight  notice.  In  the  first 
place,  Plato  has  transmitted  the  essential  s])irit  of  the  mature 
Socrates.  Secondly,  pedagogical  reasons  require  that  the  empha- 
sis rest  upon  the  elements  of  difference  rather  than  the  common 
basis.  Still,  the  early  Dialogoies  clearly  indicate  that  in  many 
respects  there  is  no  fixed  gmlf  between  them.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  traces  of  an  intimate  relation  between  Socrates  and  the 
sophists.3  The  sophists  lay  claim  to  considerable  friendship.'* 
A  common  charge  was  preferred  against  them.^  Socrates  under- 
stood the  sophistic  art  perfectly,  and  he  was  not  averse  to  indulg- 
ing in  their  own  methods.^  Like  any  full-fledged  sophist  he  de- 
lighted in  making  an  opponent  contradict  himself.^  Both  Socrates 
and  the  Sophists  attached  importance  to  personality  and  to 
introspection."^ 

The  recognition  of  this  common  backgrot^nd  has  an  important 
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^Zeller,  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy,  p.  120  fl. 
2Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy,  Part  I,  p.  122. 

^Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  Vol.  I,  p.  41 5-     The  author  objects  to  speaking 
of  the  sophists  as  a  group  which  held  a  common  viewpoint. 

'Laches,  176  D,  189  B,  195  B;   Charm.,  161  C;  Symp.,  221  B,  222  B. 

KApoL,  23  D. 

'Hippias  Minor,  369  B;  Alcib.  I,  114  C-D,  iiO  D,  117  U;  Charm.,  161  E; 

Lysis,  212  C. 
Kjorg.,  482  D. 
sHegel,  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I,  p).  107. 


bearing  upon  the  Socratic  development  of  thought,  and  it  is  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  truth  that  Socrates's  importance  in  the  history 
of  thought  depends  more  on  the  points  of  divergence  between  him 
and  the  sophists  than  upon  their  points  of  resemblance.  To  ignore 
this  difference  is  to  miss  the  significance  of  the  Socratic  teaching.^ 
Socrates  discovered  the  outstanding  weakness  in  contemporary 
thought,  namely,  an  exaggeration  of  the  differences  in  human 
judgments  to  the  neglect  of  their  agreements.  The  sophistic 
humanists  became  enamored  of  all  sorts  of  psychological  considera- 
tions. They  w^ere  led  into  the  mistake  of  treating  the  particularity 
of  sense  experience  as  all-comprehensive,  and  of  ignoring  or  mis- 
apprehending the  deeper  and  more  universal  aspects  of  mind.^ 
Theirs  was  the  standpoint  of  an  abstract  rationalism  which  in- 
vaded Greek  culture  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  before  our 
era."^  Everywhere  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition was  felt,  as  well  as  a  need  for  an  intellectual  justification  for 
what  they  were  to  accept  as  obligatory.  The  sophists  supplied  that 
desideratum  by  teaching  their  countrymen  the  variety  of  points  of 
view  from  w^hich  a  thing  may  be  considered.  The  result  in  one 
direction  was  the  spirit  of  antinomianism,  the  prevalence  of  which 
Plato  decries.^  Put  briefly,  every^thing  centers  about  the  individ- 
ual point  of  view.  Personal  preferences  and  sentiments  become  the 
predominant  feature  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  life.  This  means 
that  anything  may  be  considered  true  and  right  from  some  point 
of  view.  When  this  leveling  process  has  been  completed,  the  same 
line  of  reasoning  is  available  for  attack  or  defense.^  The  old  an- 
tagonism between  Nature  and  Law  becomes  a  dissolving  dualistic 
process  within  the  mental  life.  If  right  is  law  or  custom,  it  is 
valid  only  as  long  as  the  law  is  preferred;  if  right  is  nature,  a 
supposed  higher  law,  all  constraint  is  removed.^  "Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things."^  "The  essence  of  Sophistry  lies  in  giving 
authority  to  a  partial  and  abstract  principle,  in  its  isolation,  as  it 

'More,  Paul  E.,  Platonism,  p.  21. 

=Ueberweg-Heinzc,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  Bd.  I,  p.  107  (ninth  edition). 

^Adam,  Op.  cit.,  p.  271,  p.  284. 

'Rep.  VII,  537  D-539  A. 

^Cf.     Wallace,  William,  Logic  of  Hegel,  pp.  228-229. 

^Burnet,  Op.  cit.,  p.  122. 

"^Crat.,  368  A. 
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may  suit  the  interest  and  particular  situation  of  the  individual  at 
the  time."^     The  result  is  chaos. '^ 

A  predominating  interest  in  ethics  led  Socrates  into  the  effort 
to  stem  this  nihilistic  tide  of  sensationalism.     He  believed  that 
truth  and  right  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  social  life.     In  the  social 
implications  of  experience,  therefore,  Socrates  discovered  the  basis 
for   his   doctrine   of   knowledge.'^     Trees   somehow   constitute   a 
forest ;  at  its  basis  life  is  not  irrational  and  anarchical.     There  must 
be  a  quality  of  goodness,  an  excellence  which  will  enable  the  soul 
to  do  its  work  well  and  knowledge  is  that  virtue.     This  is  the  most 
universally  admitted  doctrine  of  Socrates.^     In  nearly  all  of  the 
earb>-  Dialogues,  there  is  a  tendency  to  identify  the  various  virtues 
with  knowledge.     Wisdom  enhances  all  the  other  goods  of  life. 
'Tt  is  likely  that  all  the  goods  mentioned  before  (including  the  vir- 
tues as  ordinarily  conceived)  are  goods  not  in  themselves,  as  the 
argument  shows;  in  and  for  themselves  they  produce  good  results 
conditionally;  if  want  of  knowledge  gaiide  them,  they  are  evils 
greater  than  their  opposites.  by  as  much  as  they  are  more  powerful 
to  aid  and  abet  evil  leadership.     If.  on  the  other  hand,  prudence 
and  wisdom  gniide  them,  they  are  greater  goods,  but  in  and  for 
themselves  each  of  them  has  no  value. "^     In  this  way  the  Delphic 
inscription  ypwdi  aeavrov  obtains  fresh  sigmificance.     Knowledge 
loom.s  large  in  ethical  significance.     *Tt  is  a  certain  overmastering 
principle  or  power  which  la\'S  hold  primarily  indeed  upon  the 
intellect,  but  through  the  intellect  upon  the  entire  personality, 
moulding  and  disciplining  the  will  and  the  emotions  into  absolute 
unison  with  itself,  a  principle  from  which  courage,  temperance, 
justice,  and  ever>'  virtue  inevitably  flow."*^     vSuch  is  the  import  of 
the  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  virtue.^     It  is  wTitten  of  Socrates: 
"His  one  great  thought  was  how  to  transform  and  restore  moral 
conduct  by  means  of  knowledge;  knowledge  and  right  conduct 
were  so  closely  associated  in  his  mind  that  he  could  find  no  other 

^Wallace,  Op.  cit.,  p.  148  (note  on  paragraph  81). 

2More,  Op.  cit.,  p.  25.  The  condemnation  of  the  sophists  is  that  they  were 
so  deeply  immersed  in  popular  thought  and  lent  their  weight  to  its  onward 
sweep . 

^Benn,  Op.  cit.,  p.  I37- 

<Burnet,  Op.  cit.,  p.  170. 

^Euthyd.,  281  D;  cj.,  281  E. 

6Adam,  Op.  cit.,  p.  329. 

TApol.,  21  C,  29  E;  Eiithyd.,  280  B,  281  A;  Prot.,  358  C,  352  C;  Meno,S7  C. 
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object  for  knowledge  save  human  conduct,  and  no  guarantee  for 
conduct  save  in  knowledge."^ 

The  Platonic  Dialogues,  however,  give  no  assurance  that 
Socrates  ever  attained  his  ideal  of  knowledge.  There  are  many 
hints  that  he  was  always  skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  its  at- 
tainment. The  early  Socratic  dialogues  have,  for  instance,  nega- 
tive conclusions,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  it.  In  the 
Charmides  the  argument  ridicules  the  dream  of  universal  knowledge 
which  Socrates  proposed,  because  of  its  uselessness.^  We  saw,  in 
the  Protagoras,  that  the  Socratic  demand  for  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge  as  the  requirement  for  virtue  or  goodness,  was  buried 
under  the  mass  of  evidence  which  Protagoras  adduced  to  show  that 
everyone  was  actually  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  virtue .  Most  sig- 
nificant of  all,  Socrates  makes  no  immediate  attempt  to  refute  the 
argimient.  He  goes  on  to  convince  Protagoras  that  common  sense 
knowledge  is  often  inconsistent  and  incomplete,  but  he  does  not 
infer  the  uselessness  of  such  knowledge,  nor  does  he  intimate  the 
worthlessness  of  the  virtue  based  upon  it,  although  these  are  the 
presuppositions  with  which  the  Dialogue  opens.  Finally,  when 
Socrates  does  venture  suggestions  for  the  reconstruction  and  im- 
provement of  ethical  theor>^  the  'science  of  knowledge'  is  a  refine- 
ment upon  the  hedonistic  calculus.  The  Protagoras  seems  to  at- 
tain its  goal  in  a  measuring  art  which  would  cancel  the  deception  of 
appearance  and  bring  the  true  pleasures  into  clear  relief,  and  enable 
the  soul  to  find  abiding  peace.^  Did  Socrates,  for  the  time  being, 
give  up  his  ideal  of  a  conceptual  knowledge,  and  accept  the  major 
premise  of  the  psychological  hedonists  that  the  one  desirable  thing 
is  pleasure,  and  that  knowledge  consists  in  making  the  pursuit  of  it 
more  scientific  ?  Or  is  this  only  an  indication  that  the  psychological 
method  continued  to  dominate  the  Socratic  teaching  as  it  did 
the  sophistic  schools :'  The  doctrine  of  the  concept,  based  upon 
general  ideas,  seems  to  point  that  way. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  the  'historical'  Socrates,  a  giant  who 
stands  over  against  the  thought  of  his  day,  rebuking  it  for  its 
superficiality  and  for  its  extravagances,  but  unable  to  transcend 
its  principles,  because  he  did  not  discover  the  assumptions  lurking 
in  its  theories,  suggests  the  picturesque  lines  from  the  Odyssey. 

iZeller,  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools,  p.  115;  cf.,  p.  192. 

=  175  B-D. 

^Prot.,  356  D-E,  357  D;  cf.  More,  Op.  cit.,  p.  76. 
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The  blinded  Polyphemus  is  sittin.i,^  at  the  door  of  his  cave,  eai^er 

to  put  his  hand  upon  the  troublemakers.     Then  :^ 

"Last  of  all,  the  black  ram  approached  the  door, 

Heavy  with  much  wool,  and  with  me  pondering  many  things." 

4.    PYTPIAGOREAN  IXFLUENXE. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Socratic  method  turned  the  mind  inward 
upon  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  disclose  the  ^^eneral  social  character 
of  experience.  Socrates  is  convinced  that  there  are  certain  general 
principles  of  mind  common  to  all  men,  and  that  this  gives  ex- 
perience a  socially  shareable  and  dependable  character.  But  the 
Socratic  concept  of  mind  is  a  good  way  removed  from  the  inward 
self-sufficiency  of  reason  which  the  ])hiloso])her  in  the  Gorgias 
assumes,  when  he  defiantly  opposes  the  doctrine  that  the  good  is 
the  pleasant,  or  from  such  a  spiritual  principle  as  is  iin])lied  in  the 
willingness  to  'strip  justice  bare'.  Until  reason  has  been  conceived 
as  a  relatively  independent  principle  which  organizes  experience  in 
terms  of  its  own  categories,  the  basis  for  the  Platonic  asceticism  is 
lacking.  This  doctrine  goes  back  to  the  conception  of  the  funda- 
mental difference  in  the  nature  and  value  of  the  soul'-' in  comparison 
with  the  body.  The  beginnings  of  that  opposition  are  undoubtedly 
contained  in  Socrates's  notion  of  general  concepts  in  distinction 
from  transient  sense  perceptions  and  in  his  high  appraisal  of  the 
inner  health  and  peace  of  the  soul  in  comparison  with  external 
material  goods,  even  with  existence  itself.-'^  Plato  was  enabled  to 
transcend  this  Socratic  standpoint,  however,  through  the  reinter- 
pretation  of  another  important  current  of  ancient  thought,  the 
Pythagorean  tradition. 

Straightway  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  Plato  set  out  on  an 
extended  period  of  travel.  During  the  years  between  309  B.C. 
and  387  B.  C.  he  became  acquainted  with  the  ethical-religious 
teachings  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Contact  with  this  teaching  left 
its  traces  upon  his  succeeding  work,  beginning  with  the  (wr^ias,^ 
written  near  the  close  of  this  period.  Various  stories  relate  how  Plato 
came  into  possession  of  the  book  containing  the  chief  Pythagorean 
doctrines.'^     However  that  may  be,   the  ])rominence   in  certain 

^Book  IX,  lines  444-445. 

2To  the  Greeks,  'soul'  meant  the  principle  of  life.      This  meaning  must   not 
l)e  confused  with  'modern'  connotations  of  th.e  term. 
K}om|)erz,  Op.  fit.,  X'ol.  II,  p.  ii3- 

^493  A.     This  is  his  earliest  elaboration  of  nnj)ortant  aspects  of  the  doctrine. 
^Diogenes  Laertiiis,  Bk.  VII,  15;  VIII,  i  (Bohn's  Classical  Library). 
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dialogues  of  notions  kindred  to  this  teaching  bears  witness  to  its 

influence. 

Pythagoreanism  is  probably  a  part  of  a  widespread  religious 
revival  which  sw^ept  over  Greece  during  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  B.  C.  This  movement  found  expression  in  part  in  the 
mystery  religions.  Orphism  promulgated  ver}^  pronounced  views 
regarding  an  immortal  soul,  w^hich  was  supposed  to  have  fallen 
from  the  w^orld  of  light,  and  to  be  restless  with  the  desire  to  regain 
its  lost  estate  by  formal  ascetic  observances.  The  attempt  to 
appropriate  the  general  idea  of  asceticism  in  intellectual  form  by 
the  renunciation  of  what  belongs  to  the  senses  and  by  a  high 
appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  soul,  is  the  main  tendency  of 
Pythagoreanism.  In  this  w^ay  the  usefulness  of  this  religious 
movment  spread  to  the  more  educated  and  aristocratic  classes.^ 
Pythagoras,  it  seems,  reinterpreted  theoria  as  a  passionless  con- 
templation of  a  rational,  unchanging  truth,  and  converted  the 
Orphic  'way  of  life'  into  a  'pursuit  of  wisdom'  or  philosophia} 
The  new  \vay'  is  a  way  of  death,  but  now  it  means  death  to 
the  emotions  and  to  the  lusts  of  the  body  in  order  that  the 
intellect  may  be  untrammeled  in  its  quest  for  truth.^ 

Early  Pythagorean  philosophy  gave  prominence  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which,  in  its  various  aspects,  in- 
cluded the  idea  of  reminiscence,  of  the  kinship  of  all  life,  and  the 
conception  of  the  law  of  cycles.^  All  of  these  notions  are  promi- 
nent in  Platonic  writings.  Since  the  soul  is  immortal,  the  aim  of 
the  Orphic-Pythagorean  discipline  is  to  rid  the  soul  of  its  im- 
purities and  fit  it  for  reunion  with  the  company  of  the  gods.^ 
The  essential  divinity^  of  the  soul  forms  the  subject  of  discourse 
in  the  Phaedo,  as  we  shall  see  later.  With  this  conception  of  the 
soul  Plato  linked  the  notion  of  recollection.  They  stand  or  fall 
together.^  The  argument  from  reminiscence,  extensively  employed 
in  the  Meno,  is  especially  singled  out  in  the  Phaedo  for  reaffirma- 
tion.«  The  idea  of  the  unity  which  pervades  all  nature  is  central 
in  Pythagoras's  thought. ^-^  Because  of  this  principle  the  worid  has 
order  and  proportion ;  measure  and  harmony  are  found  everywhere.^^ 

»Adam,  Op.  cit.,  p.  191  ff-     Thilly,  Op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
2Cornford,  F.  M.,  From  Religion  to  Philosophy,  p.  200. 
3Adam,  Op.  cit.,  p.  194;  ^/-  Phaedo,  64  A;    Rep.  X,  600  B. 
^Ap.  Porph.  Vit.  Pyth.,  18,  19. 
^Cf.  Phaedr.,  247  A. 

^Non-natural,  spiritual,  opposed  to  the  change  and  transiency  of  the  ma- 
terial world. 

^Phaedo,  76  E.  'Diog.  Laerf.,  Bk.  VIII,  19. 

mid.,  91  E.  ''^btd.,  Bk.  VIII,  19. 
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In  this  principle  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the  limit,  to  irepas^ 
Goodness  is  essentially  an  order  or  arran.i^^ement ;  likewise,  tem- 
perance and  justice  express  harmony.^  The  Pytha^^orean  'limit' 
becomes  in  Plato's  thou^^^ht  the  or^^anizin,!,^  principle  of  what  is 
otherwise  indefinite  and  chaotic;^  Chan^^es  in  the  transient  world 
follow  the  law  of  the  principle  of  definition  or  the  limit.  Existence 
accords  with  the  law  of  cycles.  When  the  soul  leaves  this  period 
of  incarceration  in  the  body,  havin^^  paid  the  price  of  its  failure, 
another  term  of  life  awaits  it.^  This  is  the  basis  for  disciplinar>^ 
exercise.  The  final  emancipation  from  the  body  comes  by  purify- 
ing ordinances.^  The  advance  of  the  Pythagorean  over  the  Orphic 
doctrine  of  purification  lies  in  its  application  to  the  more  internal  and 
intellectual  aspect  of  experience.'"'  Mr.  Pater  epitomizes  the  life 
of  the  founder  in  this  way.  "In  the  midst  of  that  aesthetically  so 
brilliant  world  of  Greater  Greece,  as  if  anticipating  Plato,  he  has, 
like  the  philosophic  kings  of  the  Platonic  Republic,  already 
something  of  a  monk,  of  monastic  asccsis,  about  him.  Its  purpose 
is  to  fit  him  for,  duly  to  refine  his  nature  towards,  that  closer  vision 
of  truth  to  which  perchance  he  may  be  even  now  upon  his  way."^ 
We  turn  now  to  see  what  use  Plato  made  of  this  tradition. 

^Burnet,  Op.  cit.,  p.  44  f. 

■Gorg.,  503  E.     Rep.  IV,  43^  A.     Phaedo,  93  C. 

'Pater,  W.,  Plato  and  Platonism,  p.  51. 

4C/.  Phaedr.,  248  B;  Rep.  X,  617  A;   Tim.,  42  B. 

^Diog.  Laert.,  Bk.  VIII,  19. 

^Burnet,  Op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

'Op.  cit.,  p.  50. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF    REASON  IN  THE  WORLD  AND  IN  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

If,  then,  the  foregoing  discussion  has  not  been  misleading,  the 
basis  for  Plato's  asceticism  inheres  in  his  conception  of  an  inner 
moral  principle  which  maintains  itself  in  opposition  to  all  external 
conditions  and  circtmistances.  The  man  whose  happiness  is 
altogether  or  mainly  dependent  upon  the  inward  self,  orders  his 
life  according  to  the  best.^  In  that  masterpiece  of  writing  where 
he  first  sketches  the  two  irreconcilable  ideals  of  conduct,  Plato 
indicates  cleariy  the  side  on  which  he  stands.  The  philosopher, 
in  the  Gorgias'i^  a  stranger  in  the  city  of  his  birth  ;2  his  fellow- 
statesmen  are  all  men-pleasers ;  he  knows  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  he  shall  be  executed.  Yet,  in  the  epilogue  the 
hero  says:  "Come,  follow  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  where  you  will 
be  happy  in  life  and  after  death;  so  the  argument  directs.  Yes, 
by  Zeus,  if  you  are  really  a  noble  and  good  man,  exercised  in  virtue 
{La Kihv  apeTi)v) ,  never  mind  the  one  who  despises  you  as  a  fool 
and  who  treats  you  with  indignity,  if  he  so  desires;  be  of  good 
cheer  and  receive  the  insulting  blow,  for  you  will  never  come  to 
harm  ...  Let  us  apply  the  present  argument  as  our  guide,  which 
intimates  to  us  that  the  best  manner  of  life  is  in  the  exercise  of 
justice  and  every  other  virtue.  This  is  the  best  fife  both  now  and 
hereafter  (Kat  ^rjv  Kal  redvavai).''^ 

The  aim  of  the  preceding  chapter  is  to  point  out  that  Plato 
arrived  at  this  conception  of  reason  through  a  critical  under- 
standing of  the  main  currents  of  contemporary^  ethical  thought. 
To  adapt  a  phrase  from  Emerson,  the  whole  worid  passed  through 
Plato's  mind.  And  here  the  disciple  lives  not  apart  from  his  two 
great  masters.  Socrates  and  Pythagoras  are  his  two  chief  histoncal 
sources.^    Primarily  through  them  Plato  became  aware  of  the 

^Menex.,  247E-248A. 

2C/.  Rep.  IX,  592A.  Stewart,  H.  L.,  "Was  Plato  an  Ascetic,"  PhiL  Rev. 
Vol.  XXIV,  p.  610  ff.  Plato's  attitude  toward  the  culture  of  his  time  is 
regarded  as  the  most  persuasive  reason  for  finding  in  him  a  deep  vein  of 
asceticism. 

^Gorg.,  527C-E. 

^Havet,  E.,  Le  Christianisme  et  ses  ongmes,  Vol.  I,  p.  203. 
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principal  methods  and  results  of  reflection  upon  the  problems  of 
human  conduct  ])rior  to  his  time.  From  them,  too,  he  received 
suggestions  for  the  reconstruction  of  moral  theory  along  new  lines. 
Tust  how  Plato  used  these  suggestions  and  with  what  results,  is  the 
main  consideration  immediately  before  us. 

B\-  wav  of  ^preparation  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tinctively Platonic  viewpoint  we  shall  restate  certain  points  of 
the  preceding  discussion.  The  age  of  the  sophists  expresses,  in 
part,  a  revolt  against  the  naive  assumption  that  reality  is  an  ex- 
ternal natural  order  which  takes  precedence  over  the  subjective 
and  self -centered  life  of  human  beings.  This  dissatisfaction  with 
the  materalistic  metaphysics  marks  the  beginning  of  the  anti- 
thesis between  Nature  (^t'O-ts)  and  Law  (uofxos),  the  world  of 
physical  objects  and  of  man  himself.  Naturalists  conceived  ideas 
and  moral  values  as  somehow  attached  to  the  external  natural 
world  of  physical  objects.  The  sophists  took  the  other  side,  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  human  elements  in  all  experience; 
after  all.  the  only  world  we  know  and  value  is  our  world.  The  next 
step  taken  by  the  sophists  was  to  apply  the  old  dualism  between 
nature  and  nomos,  a  natural  and  a  human  order,  within  human 
societv.  'Natural'  now  signifies  what  man  would  be  minus  all  the 
laws  and  mutual  agreements  upon  which  society  depends.  The 
independence  of  the  'natural'  man  from  all  the  constraints  of  con- 
ventions and  laws  develops  into  an  anarchistic  superman  glorified 
by  Callicles  in  the  Gorgias.  vSuch  an  existence,  Plato  is  convinced, 
is  not  the  life  of  a  human  being,  but  that  of  a  cormorant.  It  is  a 
complete  subjectivity  where  disorganization  renders  social  and 
individual  life  impossible.^ 

There  are  certain  metaphysical  implications  of  this  subjective 
attitude  in  morals  which  Plato  was  quick  to  discover.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  successful  sophists  is  the  old  '[philosophy  of  change' 
applied  to  the  field  of  morals.  The  maj(^r  vice  of  sophistry,  then, 
lies  in  its  denial  of  an  objective  and  dependable  reality.  Ideas 
and  moral  values  are  the  wares  of  the  individual  mind.  Moral 
experience  is  anti-social  in  principle,  and  therefore  impossible. 
As  Plato  remarks :  it  is  obvious  one  cannot  speak  of  a  reality  which 
is  ever  passing  into  something  else."  Such  a  reality  could  never 
be  known;  indeed,  if  everything  is  in  a  state  of  transition  or  flux, 
knowledge  is  impossible.^     On  the  assumptions  of   Protagoras's 

^Rep.  I,  351E-352A;  cf.  also  VIII.  565C  ff. 
2Cm/.,  439E.  ^Ibid.,  440A. 
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doctrine  of  relativism,  there  is  no  difference  between  wisdom  and 
ignorance.^  Virtues  and  vice,  then,  are  the  same.^  Conduct,  too, 
is  in  a  class  with  the  flux  of  things.^  His  owm  words  reveal  his  re- 
action best.  "But  you  will  not  agree  with  Euthydemus,  I  think, 
that  all  attributes  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  always,  inhere  in 
all  men  equally.  It  follows  then,  that  things  have  their  owti  essence 
and  dependable  character;  they  are  not  relative  to  us,  nor  can  we 
modify  them  according  to  our  own  fancy,  but  our  mode  of  con- 
ception is  determined  by  the  thing  itself,  according  to  the  essence 
which  it  has  by  nature."^  What  declaration  could  be  more  ex- 
plicit on  the  question  of  Plato's  fundamental  principle?  Both 
knowledge  and  moral  values  are  organic  within  an  objective  and 
socially  shareable  reality. 

It  is  significant  that  Plato  links  the  doctrine  of  flux  with  the 
sensationalism  of  Protagoras,  the  famous  teacher  of  morals. 
According  to  him,  the  view^point  of  subjectivity  which  expressed 
itself  in  a  radical  individualism  finds  its  roots  in  a  physiological 
psychology.  This  psychology  is  the  counterpart  of  the  standpoint 
of  naive  naturalism  against  which  the  sophists  revolted.  Its 
central  principle  is  that  the  whole  life  of  mind  is  the  voice  and  the 
language  of  the  physical  organism.  'Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,'  and  'man'  is  a  combination  of  bodily  sensations  and  de- 
sires. Perception  is  the  test  of  truth  and  pleasure-pain  is  the  cri- 
terion of  the  good.  Modem  versions  of  the  Protagorean  thesis 
speak  of  the  mind  as  the  instrument  for  adjusting  the  life  of  the 
physical  organismi  in  terms  of  its  environment.  A  passage  from 
Santayana's  Life  of  Reason  on  "How  Thought  is  Practical,"  sum- 
marizes this  conception  very  clearly.  "Nothing  is  more  natural 
or  more  congruous  with  all  the  analogies  of  experience  than  that 
animals  should  feel  and  think.  The  relation  of  mind  to  body,  of 
reason  to  nature,  seems  to  be  actually  this:  when  bodies  have 
reached  a  certain  complexity  and  vital  equilibrium,  a  sense  begins 
to  inhabit  them  which  is  focussed  upon  the  preservation  of  that 
body  and  on  its  reproduction.  This  sense,  as  it  becomes  reflective 
and  expressive  of  physical  welfare,  points  more  and  more  to  its 
own  persistence  and  harmony,  and  generates  the  Life  of  Reason. 
Nature  is  reason's  basis  and  theme;  reason  is  nature's  conscious- 
ness; and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  consciousness  when  it  has 
arisen,  reason  is  also  nature's  justification  and  goal  .  .  .  Now  the 


^Ibid.,  386C. 
Ubid.,  386D. 


Ubid.,  386E. 
*Ibid.,  386D-E. 
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body  is  an  instniment.  the  mind  its  function,  the  witness  and  re- 
ward of  its  operation.  Mind  is  the  body's  entelechy,  a  value  which 
accrues  to  the  body  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  perfection,  of 
which  it  would  be  a  pity,  so  to  speak,  that  it  should  remain  un- 
conscious ;  so  that  while  the  body  feeds  the  mind,  the  mind  perfects 
the  body,  lifting  it  and  all  its  natural  relations  and  impulses  into 
the  moral  world,  into  the  sphere  of  interests  and  ideas. "^ 

The  ethical  corollary'  of  this  psychological  standpoint  is  that 
values  are  what  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  psycho-physical  organism; 
they  are  a  projection  of  the  physical  life.  By  hypothesis,  the  good 
or  happiness  is  the  well-being  of  the  bodily  organism.  Reason  is 
"the  faculty  which  enables  us  to  act  with  a  \'iew  to  the  distant 
and  the  future."-  In  the  language  of  the  Protai^oras,  reason  is 
the  measuring  art  which  is  the  salvation  of  human  kind;'^  it  is 
sense  acting  at  a  distance.  Values  are  nevertheless  subjective, 
the  echo  of  the  body's  'interest.'  In  a  rather  flippant  \'ein, 
Hermogenes  states  the  case  for  all  concepts.  He  has  never  been 
convinced  "that  there  is  any  ])rinei])le  of  correctness  in  concepts 
other  than  agreement  and  convention.  In  m>-  o])inion,  any  name 
assigned  to  a  thing  is  the  correct  one;  and  if  another  name  is 
given  in  its  stead,  and  the  old  one  is  no  longer  in  use,  the  new  name 
is  just  as  correct  as  the  former  one.  For  example,  we  change  the 
names  of  our  slaves,  and  the  new  title  is  just  as  good  as  the  old 
one;  nature  does  not  assign  names  to  anything;  that  is  a  matter 
of  custom  and  habit  of  the  persons  who  use  them. "■*  More  modem 
evolutionary  theories  employ  similar  principles,  only  the  emphasis 
has  shifted  to  the  element  of  survival  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Good  and  evil  are  values  which  express  the  judgments  of  a  more 
or  less  arbitrarily  chosen  period  of  history. ^"^  "The  distinction  of 
good  and  bad  corresponds  to  the  domination  of  one  variet\'.  that  of 
the  good,  which  has  come  to  ])revail  according  to  the  process 
described  in  \'irtue  of  its  being  a  social  equilibrium  .  .  .  The  good 
ideal,  then,  has  been  created  by  the  struggle  of  ideals  in  which  it 
has  predominated.  Evil  is  sim])ly  that  which  has  been  rejected 
and  defeated  in  the  struggle  with  the  good."^     We  quote  J.  G. 

^Reasofi  in  Common  Sense,  pp.  205-206. 
^Stephen,  Leslie,  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  60. 
3356C-E. 

K-rat.,3b4D:  ff.,  3^5^- 

^Cf.  M'Gilvary,  E.  B.,  "The  Warfare  of  Moral  Ideals,"  Ilihbert  Journal, 
Vol.  26,  p.  51  tl. 

'Alexander,  S.,  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  pp.  306-307;  cf.,  p.  369. 
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Schurman's  comment  on  this  viewpoint.     "Moral  rules  are  re- 
garded as  the  expression  of  those  social  adaptations  which,  on  the 
whole,  and  after  infinite  groupings,  proved  most  serviceable  in  the 
preservation  of  groups  of  himian  animals  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence.    They  are  the  picked-up  clothes  which  warmed  and  pro- 
tected a  naked  social  body  and  enabled  it  to  vanquish  all  its  rivals. 
Little  wonder  if,  after  the  conflict,  they  become  a  fetish  to  the 
victors — to  all  but  the  few  who  have  tracked  their  fossil  history!"^ 
A  theory  of  life,  the  chief  good  of  which  is  the  satisfaction  of 
elemental  desires  and  needs  of  the  body,  is  for  Plato  devoid  of  what 
is  most  characteristically  human.     He  states  the  objection  in  his 
own  way;  "But,  Socrates,  if  you  were  providing  for  a  city  of  pigs, 
w^hat  other  provender  w^ould  you  feed  the  creatures  ?"2     Or  put 
in  broader  terms,  the  indulgent  attitude  of  the  senses  toward  all 
values  involves  the  subtle  denial  of  values.     Plato  finds  his  best 
illustration  of  this  in  the  democratic  man.     "Indeed,  he  lives  from 
day  to  day  welcoming  the  next  desire ;  now  he  is  sipping  wine  and 
listening  to  the  flute;    then   he    goes  on   a  water  diet  and   re- 
duces his  flesh ;  occasionally  he  takes  up  g>Tnnastic,  and  in  turn 
he  idles  to  the  neglect  of  ever^^thing;  and,  once  more,  he  lives  the 
life  of  the  philosopher.     Oftimes  he  turns  to  politics,  w^hen  he 
ambles  about  doing  and  saying  whatever  occurs  to  him.    Perchance 
he  envies  some  warrior  and  is  carried  away  with  that  art,  or  some 
business  man,  and  off  he  goes  in  that  direction.     Neither  order  nor 
constraint  invades  his  life.     This  existence  he  terms  sw^eet  and  free 
and  blessed,  and  so  it  remains  his  ideal."^     Such  a  life  means  the 
inversion  of  all  social  relationships.^     Then  Plato  adds  with  a 
touch  of  humor:  "An  inexperienced  man  could  scarcely  believe 
how^  much  greater  is  the  liberty  of  domestic  animals  in  a  democracy 
than  in  any  other  state.     For,  really,  the  she-dogs,  as  the  proverb 
says,  are  as  good  as  their  she-mistresses,  and  the  horses  and  asses 
are  accustomed  to  march  along  w4th  absolute  freedom  and  dignity, 
and  they  charge  at  anyone  w^hom  they  meet  if  he  does  not  clear  the 
way  for  them;  and  all  things  are  just  ready  to  burst  with  liberty.''^ 
In  more  direct  langoiage,  too,  Plato  charges  the  whole  sophistic 
view^point  with  inability  to  make  salient  distinctions  and  maintain 
a  scale  of  values.     "Particularly,  I  like  this  popular  and  suave  as- 
pect of  your  discussion,  so  genial  that  when  you  assert  there  is  no 
distinction  to  be  made  between  good  and  the  not-good,  between 


^Op.  cit.,  p.  123. 
^Rep.  II,  372D. 
Ubid.  VIII,  561C-D. 


^Ihid.  VIII,  563A. 
^Ibid.  VIII,  563C. 
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white  and  any  other  color,  or  any  such  distinction  whatsoever, 
you  absolutely  shut  people  up,  as  you  say.  And  this  applies  not 
only  to  vour  other  persons'  mouths,  but  also  to  your  own;  and 
that  is  ver}^  gracious  ^)f  }-ou,  and  \-our  arguments  are  emptied  of 

offense."' 

To  what  extent  Socrates  and  Plato  construe  these  representative 
viewpoints  in  terms  of  their  own  thought  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
and  fortunately  does  not  concern  us  here.  The  important  thing  is 
that  sophistic  thought  confused  principles  of  morality  with  external 
material  accompaniments  and  results.  Socrates  tried  to  overcome 
the  anti-social  tendencies  which  grew  out  of  that  confusion.  He 
emphasized  the  inwardness  of  the  moral  life  and  the  general  social 
aspect  of  mind.  Yet,  from  the  limitations  of  the  psychological 
viewpoint  Socrates  seems  never  to  have  escaped.  In  the  Protag- 
oras, he  wavers  between  two  conceptions  of  knowledge.-  One  is 
the  conceptual  type  which  discredits  the  positive  significance  of  all 
ordinary  moraUty;  the  other  is  a  calculating  art  by  which  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  could  be  made  more  scientific  and  less  individualis- 
tic. Such  is  the  dilemma  which  seemed  for  him  to  be  involved  in 
the  summary-  proposition  that  'knowledge  is  virtue.'  Doubtless 
his  practice  was  more  enlightened  than  his  theory.  Moderation 
seems  to  have  been  the  comerstone  of  his  ])hilosophy  of  lifc"^  Yet, 
Socrates  was  not  in  any  strict  sense  an  ascetic. •*  Zeller  puts  the 
matter  succinctly:  "To  continue  master  of  himself  in  the  midst  of 
enjo\Tnent,  by  the  lucid  clearness  of  his  thought— that  was  the 
aim  which  his  moderation  proposed  to  itself.  "•'' 

We  shall  see  later  how  extensively  Plato  employed  the  Pytha- 
gorean conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  tlie  soul,  with  its  cor- 
ollary, the  recollection  of  ideas.  Or  to  ]nit  it  more  accurately, 
Plato  combined  with  this  Pythagorean  notion  the  best  elements  of 
the  Socratic  tradition,  and  the  result  of  this  synthesis  was  a  trans- 
formation of  both  traditions.  This  synthesis  we  recognize  in  the 
Doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  in  the  conception  of  the  spontaneous  and  self- 
stif!icient  life  of  the  soul.  These  two  roots  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy^ are  of  primary  significance  in  this  study.      If  these  doctrines 

^Euthyd.,  303l)-K;  cf.  Pro!.,  .v^.iD-r-. 

■-Stewart,  H.  L.,  Op.  fit.,  p.  606,  regard.-^  this  Dialogue  as  marking  the  transi- 
tion from  Plato,  the  pu|)il  of  Socrates,  to  Phito,  the  independent  thinker. 
3Xen..   Memor.,   I,  v,  4;   v,  6;   vi.  5;    H,    i,    ii;   IV,  v,  9.      Euthyd.,  2«oB; 

Meno,  87C. 

KSynipos.,  174A.  220A,  22:,C.     AL^o,  Adam,  Op.  at.,  p.  ;>42. 
^Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools,  p.  163;  cf.  also  ]).  75  fl. 
*Zeller,  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy,  \\  i;^3. 
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embody  a  synthesis  of  Socratic  and  Pythagorean  concepts,  can  an 
intelligible  account  be  given  of  their  combination  and  transforma- 
tion? The  following  general  explanation  seems  most  adequate. 
The  Doctrine  of  Ideas  points  toward  a  fusion  of  the  Pythagorean 
idea  of  reminiscence  with  the  notion  of  the  Socratic  concept. 
The  Socratic  emphasis  upon  the  inwardness  of  virtue,  apart  from 
the  externals  of  wealth  and  honor,  when  combined  with  the 
Pythagorean  idea  of  the  self-dependence  of  the  soul,  coupled  with  a 
semi-rnonastic  life,  constitutes  a  notion  which  approaches  the 
Platonic  idea  of  immortahty.  Here,  then,  are  the  conditions  of 
Platonic  asceticism:  a  radical  difference  between  the  nature  of 
the  soul  and  the  body,  and  a  corresponding  high  value  assigned  to 

the  former. 

In  the  Gorgias,  Plato  made  much  of  the  distinction  between  the 
use  and  the  abtise  of  power.'     "It  is  a  difficult  thing,"  he  remarks 
near  the  close  of  the  discussion,  "and  deser\dng  of  much  praise 
that  one  in  great  authority  spends  his  hfe  justly,  when  he  has  the 
opportunity   for   wrong-doing;  and   there   are   few   men   of    this 
character. "2     The  distinction  between  doing  what  is  agreeable  and 
what  is  just,  Plato  thinks,  points  directly  to  an  inward  and  superior 
spiritual  principle  which  is  the  life-spring  of  the  moral  life  and  the 
basis  of  man's  social  experience.     To  the  same  eflect  is  Plato's 
extensive  treatment  of  the  admission  that  doing  injustice  is  more 
agreeable,  but  more  shameful  than  being  the  victim  of  it.-"^     The 
awakening  sense  of  shame  ( atSws)  in  a  man's  Ufe  marks  the  begin-  * 
ning  of  a  distinctively  moral  experience.     It  is  the  declaration  of 
thelndependence  of  reason  from  sensibility,  and  the  mutual  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  reason  to  rule  in  the  moral  life.   Accordingly, 
in  the  Phaedrus  Plato  explicitly  distinguishes  between  a  rational 
and  an  irrational  part  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  a  distinction  which, 
in  the  main,  remains  unmodified.     How  can  we  distinguish  de- 
sires, and  how  differentiate  the  true  lover  from  the  non-lover? 
The'replv  is  now  forthcoming.     "It  is  necessary  to  note  that  in 
each  of  us  there  are  two  gniiding  and  ruling  principles,  which  we 
follow  whithersoever  they  lead;  one  is  the  natural  desire  of  pleasure, 
the  other  is  the  acquired  judgment  which  aspires  after  the  best. 
These  two  principles  are  sometimes  in  agreement,  and  agam  m 
mutual  rebellion;  at  one  time  the  one  rules,  and  again  the  other 
assumes  authority.     When  opinion,  assisted  by  reason,  leads  and 

1466D,  469B-E,  525E;  cf.  Rep.  X,  615E. 

^Gorg.,  526 A. 

Hhid.,  474C,  475E,  477C,  47«B,  4B9A-B. 
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brings  us  to  the  best,  the  conquerin-  principle  is  called  temperance; 
but  when  irrational  desire  draws  us  to  pleasure  and  holds  sway, 
to  this  misrule  is  applied  the  name  licentiousness  (u/SptsO-"^ 
Here  the  good  and  the  pleasant  stand  opposed,  as  do  the  principles 
in  the  soiil  with  which  each  is  alHed.  In  general,  the  XoyiaTLKOV 
or  principle  of  reason  is  designated  the  immortal  part  of  the  soul 
(by  which  Plato  means  the  universal  organizing  principle  of  ex- 
perience), and  the  principles  of  ambition  and  appetite,  ^u/ioetSes 
Kal  iTTLdv^xrjTLKOu,  togcthcr  constitute  the  irrational  and  mortal 
part.  The  immortal  part  of  the  soul  embodies  the  rule  of  reason; 
the  mortal  part  leads  in  the  recollection  of  feelings  in  which  it 
revels  and  becomes  the  friend  of  cowardice.^ 

From  now  on,  we  shall  meet  the  distinction  between  reason  and 
sensibility  at  every  turn,  in  one  form  or  another.  A  few  examples 
will  suggest  its  range.  Ever\'  soul  must  partake  of  the  universal 
reason "^as  a  condition  of  becoming  a  human  being. ^  Souls  are 
graded  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  participate  in  uni- 
versal mind.^  Every  soul  has  its  two  main  parts.^  Reason,  the 
charioteer  of  the  soul,  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  the  difficulties  of 
checking  the  unruly  steeds,  ambition  and  appetite.^  "The  mmd's 
eye  begins  to  discern  sharply  when  the  power  of  the  bodily  eye  is  on 
the  wane."^  "That  which  is  comprehended  by  intelligence  and 
reason  is  ever  the  same ;  the  object  of  opinion  and  sensation  without 
reason  is  in  process  of  becoming  and  perishing,  but  never  really  is."^ 
The  inferior  principle  introduces  into  morals  strife  and  inconsisten- 
cy.^^^  Our  feelings,  like  cords  or  strings,  draw  vis  in  different  and 
opposite  ways,  and  to  opposite  actions,  "wherein  lies  the  dis- 
tinction between  virtue  and  vice."^'  When  the  issue  of  the  happier 
life  is  in  process  of  judgmcTit.  the  lower  parts  of  the  soul  are  m 
deadlock,^-  until  reason  applies  the  mastering  hand.^'^  In  the 
Phaedo,  the  opposition  seemingh'  falls  into  a  harsh  antagonism 
between  soul  and  body.  But  it  is  important  to  kee]i  in  mind  that 
in  this  Dialogue  the  body  is  the  material  s\Tnbol  for  all  that   part 

•The  term  is  very  difficult  to  translate.  Plato  goes  on  to  explain  that  it  has 
many  forms.  The  word  has  a  decided  moral  significance.  It  means  insolence, 
lack  "of  good  moral  taste,  a  morbid  tendency  to  overstep  natural  limits. 
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of  the  soul  which  is  apt  to  be  swayed  by  the  more  elemental  and 
irrational  desires.^  The  irrational  soul  takes  on  additional  pro- 
portions when  it  is  dominated  by  the  body.  It  does  not  die 
when  its  particular  bodily  house  dissolves  away,  but  the  irrational 
principle  must  be  reduced  to  the  role  of  passivity  before  the  im- 
mortal soul  can  return  to  its  native  abode.^ 

With  this  general  notion  of  a  rational  part  of  the  soul  in  opposition 
to  a  sensuous  and  mortal  part  before  us,  we  must  seek  a  more 
definite  conception  of  Plato's  view  of  the  nature  of  this  oppo- 
sition.    For  upon  this  twofold  nature  of  the  soul  rests  his  distinc- 
tion between  the  pleasant  and  the  good.     The  immortal  soul  or 
reason  is  the  power  w^hich  undergirds  and  gives  a  unitary  and  social 
character   to   human   experience.     Reason   is   the   self-sufficient 
spiritual  principle  which  induces  order  within  experience,  or  as 
Plato  terms  it,  measure,  not  however  in  terms  of  magnitude,  but 
in  respect  of  the  relation  between  parts.^     The  sensuous  and  mortal 
part  of  the  soul,  Plato  thinks,  is  incapable  of  establishing  a  criterion 
of  the  morally  good,  just  because  it  does  not  participate  in  this 
principle  of  proportion.     This  broad  distinction  concerning  the 
dual  nature  of  the  soul  is  definitely  and  vigorously  maintained  by 
Plato;  the  details  of  this  conception  are  not  so  obvious.     He  dis- 
cusses various  aspects  of  the  question  in  piecemeal  fashion,  and  he 
is  not  always  consistent.     The  subject  remained  a  perplexity  to 
him.**     W^here    his  description  appears  to   be  the  most  definite, 
the  subject  is  treated  in  a  highly  imaginative  and  symbolic  form. 
He  tells  us:  "Form  the  notion  of  a  complex  and  many-headed 
beast.     Let  it  have  a  ring  of  heads  from  all  kinds  of  beasts,  gentle 
and  wild,  and  the  power  to  change  its  form  and  to  multiply  at 
will."^     To  this  must  be  added  the  notion  of  a  lion,  and  also  that 
of  a  man.     Then  mould  these  three  ideas  into  one  form,  and  the 
result   will   be    an  image  of    the  soul.^    The  multiform  'beast, 
gentle  and  wild,'  illustrates  the  motley  character  of  the  appetitive 
life;  the  'lion'  symbolizes  the  life  of  will  and  the  higher  emotions; 
the  'man'  expresses  what  is  essentially  human,  i.e.,  reason. 

We  turn  then  to  the  chief  ways  in  which  Plato  elaborates  and  de- 
fines his  conception  that  moral  experience  is  based  on  an  objectively 
real  and  permanent  spiritual  order.  As  a  starting  point,  Plato 
applies  the  method  of  destructive  cxiticism  to  certain  prevalent 

iC/.  More,  Op.  cit.,  p.  122. 
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conceptions.     Reason,  the  principle  which  orj^ani.es  the  moral  life, 
is  a  non-namal  principle;  the  soul  is  not  a  material  compound  as 
certain  ph^-s^cal  philosophers  sa>-.'     The  soul  is  pnor  to  the  body 
in  birth  and  in  excellence.^     The  additive  relation  of  particular 
sense  perceptions  can  not  account  for  the  unity  of  our  experience. 
No  man  Plato  tells  us,  can  be  a  true  worshipper  of  the  ^ods  who 
does  not  know  that  the  soul  is  prior  to  and  rules  all  bodies,  and  who 
does  not  see  the  universal  ,)resence  of  reason  m  all  thm^is.      h-x- 
peri'ence  is  not  a  convenes  of  particvilars.     The  Platonic  conception 
of  reason  is  not  an  extension  or  a  refinement  of  the  principles  of 
the  naturalistic  theories  ^^-hlch  he  opposes.     The  lines  from  Mat- 
thew Arnold  express  his  attitude  on  this  point  precisely; 
■■Know,  man  hati,  all  whu-b  Nature  hath,  but  more, 
And  in  that  morr  lies  all  his  hopes  of  ^ood. 
Man  mn.l  beK'in,  know  this,  where  Nature  ends; 
Nature  and  man  can  never  l.e  fast  friends. 
Fool    it  thou  canst  not  pass  her,  rest  lier  slave! 
T^Tants  and  rhett.ricians  are  weak  and  wretched;  thev-  cannot  do 
what  thev  will,  but  onlv  what  seems  best  to  them.^    What  a  mian 
rcallv  desires  is  not  a  particular  object  for  which  he  strives,  but 
some  end  to  which  these  particulars  are  a  means.     Health,  wealth 
honor,  power,  or  pleasure,  are  n<n  souuht  for  themselves  but  sub 
rationc  houi.     These  particular  floods  are  a  means  for  the  satis- 
faction of  a  relati%-eU-  pemianent  self  implied  in  the  conception  of  a 

sunimnni  honnni.  . 

Plato  is  fullv  aware  that  the  notion  of  a  composite  naturalistic 
soul  advocated  bv  the  sophists  issues  into  a  subjective  idealism 
which  involves  a  double  error.  The  viewpoint  first  confuses  the 
object  of  experience  with  the  process,  and  then  identifies  the  truth 
with  the  psvcholo^ical  process  involved.  Psychologically  con- 
sidered, ever^'  experience  is  equally  true  and  real,  and  error  is 
unexplainable.^  And  so  m  the  EutJiydenms  the  exponent  of 
naturalistic  culture  maintains  that  lyin-  and  contradiction  are 
impossible.^^  Whereupon  Plato  indul-es  his  wit  to  the  extent  of 
making  his  opponents  champion  a  variety  of  ridiculous  proposi- 
tions It  is  characteristic  of  the  standpoint  to  insist  upon  un- 
qualified answers  to  qualified  questions,  and  it  is  fond  of  isolated 

^Laws  X,  891C;  Phaedo,  97B-9QD. 

^-Phaedo   80A.  B;   Tim.,  34C;  Laws  X,  892A,  896B-C;  XII,  959A. 

HM7CS  XII,  967I).  E;  cf.  Phiiedr.,  265D-E;  Rep.  VII,  531A  ff. 
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particular  'facts.'     The  whole  truth  of  experience  is  what,  for  the 
time  being,  is  completely  obvious  and  immediate  in  consciousness. 
Each  particular  time-experience  is  externally  related  to  every  other 
particular,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  future.     There  is  no  per- 
spective, or  internal  and  organic  relation  of  parts.     Since  Euthy- 
demus  is  a  father,  he  is  the  father  of  all,  men  and  animals  in- 
cluded.^    You  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  so  one 
should  take  a  cartload  of  medicine,  and  arm  for  war  with  as  many 
shields  and  spears  as  possible.^     Gold  is  a  good,  and  so  one  should 
have  as  much  as  possible  of  it  ever^^here  and  at  all  times.     "The 
man  would  be  happiest  if  he  had  three  talents  of  gold  in  his  stomach, 
a  talent  of  it  in  his  pate  (Kpavlo)),  and  a  stater  of  gold  in  each  eye."^ 
Ctesippus  rallies  to  the  assistance  of  Socrates  and  promotes  the 
process  of  rediictio  ad  absurdum.     "They  say  that  the  happiest  and 
best  of  the  Scythians  are  those  who  have  gold  in  their  skulls  (Kpa- 
vioLs),  and  in  large  quantity  .  .  .  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
they  drink  out  of  their  own  gold-plated  skulls  and  having  the  crowns 
of  their  heads  in  their  hands,  they  mirror  the  contents  of  their 
own  minds. "^     Socrates  is  struck  quite  dumb  with  the  argument 
when  the  sophists  concede  that  Zeus  and  the  other  gods  are  their 
possessions,  and  it  is  theirs  to  sell  the  gods,  give  them  away,  or 
use  them  in  any  way,  as  one  might  use  other  animals.^ 

Of  course,  this  is  not  argument,  but  ridicule.  It  does  give  an 
idea  of  the  depth  of  feeling  which  Plato  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  proper  procedure  in  philosophy.  These  absurd  admissions 
on  the  part  of  his  opponents  grow  out  of  the  notion  that  the  soul 
or  self  is  dependent  upon  the  phenomenal  series.  Values  can  not 
be  objective  and  social  so  long  as  they  are  subordinated  to  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  the  physical  life.  Plato  complains  that  the 
wolf  gets  a  hearing,  even  though  he  omits  first  principles  in 
philosophy.  '  'To  share  in  the  truth  is  not  required  of  the  w^ould-be 
skillful  rhetorician  in  matters  of  justice  and  of  the  good,  or  con- 
cerning men  who  are  just  and  good,  whether  by  nature  or  by 
nurture.  For  in  the  courts  of  law  no  man  cares  about  truth,  but 
only  about  conviction.  Now^  conviction  rests  upon  probability,  and 
this,  in  turn,  is  the  chief  concern  of  one  who  speaks  effectively. 
Sometimes  actual  facts  should  not  be  mentioned,  unless  they  are 
suitably  probable.     Give  probability  the  right  of  way  in  accusa- 


'Euthyd.,  298C-D. 
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tion  and  in   defense;  In   speaking,  by   all   means,  let   probability 
be    pursued,  while  blandly  dismissin-:  the  truth  (  ttoXXol  divbvTa 

Plato  further  maintains  the  non-natural  or  spiritual  nature  ot 
the  soul  bv  pointing  out  that  it  is  that  universal  principle  which 
in  realitv  constitutes  the  unity  of  ordinary-  experience.     We  can 
see  this 'best  in  his  criticism  of  the  doctrine  that  'knowledge  is 
virtue  •  where  knowledge  is  conceived  exclusively  as  either  per- 
ception or  conception.     Knowledge  which  is  built  up  out  of  the 
practice  of  a   particular  art    is  limited  to  that  special  field;  the 
arts  are  not  functionallv  interchangeable.^     .Moreox'cr,  such  knowl- 
edge cannot  shed  anv  light  upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  which  is 
what  we  want  to  know.-"^     Until  we  know  good  and  evil  we  cannot 
tell  whether  an  art  is  performing  its  function  well  or  ill.^     Like- 
wise, if  virtue  depends  upon  an  abstract  conception  of  a  particu- 
lar fact  justice  as  an  inclusive  virtue  is  of  no  aid  whatsoever  in  Hfe.^ 
In  the  first  section  of  the  Protagoras,  we  saw  that  Plato  cast  senous 
doubt  upon  the  Socratic  ideal  of  a  certain  kind  of  conceptual 
knowledge    as    an   unconditional    requirement    for   virtue.     The 
Meno  takes  up  the  problem  and  questions  the  reasonableness  of  the 
demand  for  thatkindof  knowledge.     Meno  flings  out  the  sophistic- 
al objection  about  the  ])ossibility  of  enquiry.     It  is  a  rebuff  which 
induces  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Socrates. "I  understand 
your  meaning,  Meno.     You  see.  you  are  introducing  a  captious 
question:  it  is  impossible  to  inquire  about  what  one  knows  or  does 
not  know.     One  cannot  investigate  what  is  already  known,  for  such 
an  inquiry  is  unnecessarv,  nor  what  is  not  known,  because  he  does 
not  kmow  what  he  shall  investigate."^     This  is  not  only  the  retort 
of  a  sceptical  sophist;  it  is  an  attack  upon  an  abstract  conception 
of  knowledge.     In  a  most  direct  way  Plato  is  here  taking  up  the 
limitation  of  the  Socratic  proposition  that  'knowledge  is  virtue.' 
Meno's  question  shows  that  the  defect  lies  in  taking  knowledge  to 
be  ever>'thing  or  nothing;  the  assumption  is  that  subject  and 
object  are  discrete  particulars,  and  that  experience  is  either  knowl- 
edge absolute  or  complete  ignorance.     Ex  hypothesis  such  a  concep- 
tion of  experience  debars  all  common  sense  experience  from  knowl- 
edge by  a  gnilfwide  and  deep;  the  passage  from  complete  ignorance 
to  knowledge  is  accomplished  in  one  bound  or  not  at  all.     Hence, 
where  this  "criticism  is  launched,  Socrates  repeatedly  questions  his 


^Phaedr.,  272D-E;  f/.,  273B. 
^lon,  537D.  540D-E. 
^Alcib.  I,  117A. 


*  Charm.,  174C. 

'^Rep.  I,  334B;  cf-  Charm.,  175C. 
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original  thesis  that  virtue  is  knowledge.^   For  accepting  the  assump- 
tion that  virtue  is  knowledge  absolute  in  kind,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  virtue  is  not  found  among  men.     And  Socrates,  too, 
is  without  virtue,  since  he  disclaims  such  knowledge.^     On  the  one 
hand,  "men  are  not  good  by  nature"  in  any  case,^  and  knowledge 
is  not  a  gift  of  nature.^     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  teachers 
and  no  disciples  of  \drtue.5     But,  says  Plato,  look  abroad  and  you 
will  see  that  the  beginnings  of  a  science  of  knowledge  and  of   an 
ethical  society  are  already  visible.     There  are  good  men  in  Athens 
who  are  the  sons  of  noble  sires,^  despite  the  taint  of  men  like 
Gorgias  and  the  apparent  failure  of  Athenians  in  teaching  their 
sons  virtue.^    Socrates  must  not  be  too  ready  to  speak  evil  of  thern.^ 
Something  must  be  wTong  in  the  assumption  that  knowledge  (of  a 
certain  kind)  is  the  sole  condition  of  virtuous  conduct.^     For  cer- 
tain purposes,  at  least,  there  is  a  kind  of  wisdom  which  is  quite  as 
profitable  in  action  as  knowdedge.     The  common  virtues  of  right 
opinion  contain  a  large  element  of  truth.^^  "Then  true  opinion  is 
not  less  reliable  as  a  guide  to  correct  action  than  wdsdom,  and  this 
is  the  point  which  we  overlooked  in  our  speculation  upon  the 
nature  of  virtue,  when  we  said  that  wisdom  is  the  only  guide  to 
right  action;  whereas  there  is  also  true  opinion. "^^    Caird  states 
the  main  contention  exactly;  "Opinion  must  furnish  at  least  the 
starting-point  of  investigation;  and  if  there  were  no  truth  in  it, 
truth  in  ethics  could  never  be  attained  at  all."^^ 

So  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  ordinary  opinion  without 
neglecting  important  distinctions.  It  is  a  kind  of  go-between; 
opinion  is  intermediate  between  knowledge  and  ignorance,  and  it 
points  directly  to  a  faculty  in  the  soul  correlated  with  the  world 
of  becoming.^3  jt  is  not  an  anomaly,  therefore,  to  find  opinion 
closely  related  with  knowledge.  ^^  Of  course,  Plato  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  they  are  not  to  be  identified.!^  Opinions  are  like 
runaway  slaves,  useful  while  they  remain,  but  they  do  not  'stay 
put.'     They  are  valuable  when  "fastened  by  the  bond  of  a  cause," 


'Ibid.,  87C,  89D,  E,  95C. 

Uhid.,  71A,  B,  80D. 
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^Ibid.,  93A,  96D. 
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which  bond  is  acknowledged  to  be  recollection.'     But  inasmuch  as 
opinion  is  not  knowled!.-e  and,  strictly  speaking',  cannot  be  taught, 
and  does  not  come  bv  nature,  the  virtue  which  is  based  upon  it  is 
an  instinct  -iven  bv  God  to  the  virtuous.'-     That  is  to  say,  opinion 
does  not  atuiin  the  validity  of  knowled-e,  but  it  is  in  a  ver>'  real 
sense  non-empirical ;  there  are  constantly  imbedded  in  it  rational 
hvpotheses.     The  virtue  which  is  based  upon  oiiinion  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  neither  as  knowledge  nor  as  the  sum  total  of  particular 
experiences.     Comm.  m  sense  experience  is  a  semi-coherent  organiz- 
ation   but  its  rational  principles  are  not  yet  fully  developed. 
Ordinary  statesmen  have  guided  states  by  a  wisdom  which  comes 
'by  chance;'  this  wisdom  is  to  politics  what  divination  is  to  religion. 
The  wise  and  good  men  (,t  Athens  are  divine  men.  inspired  and 
illumined  bv  ciod;  like  the  poets,  they  speak  many  grand  things, 
although    thev    do    not     fully    comprehend    what    they     say.^ 
There  are  principles  at  work  in  all  experience  of  which  common 
sense  does  not  dream.     These  principles  cannot  be  discovered  by 
an  anah-sis  of  psychological  processes.     The  whole  life  of  reason  or 
the  nature  of  the  soul  is  not  completely  expressed  within  the  limits 
of  any  single  act.     The  morality  of  common  sense  has  something 
'divine'  in  it  just  because  it  has  non-empirical  elements  in  it 
which  have  not  yet  attained  the  status  of  rational  knowledge. 
And  although  it  is  incomplete,-'  it  is  the  virtue  of  a  potential 
knowledge  which  contains  at  once  the  condition  and  the  promise 
of  a  fullv  developed  m^orality ;  the  spiritual  principle  of  reason  is  at 
work  V.  ithin  it.     No  human  experience  is  negligible,  because  reason 
is  the  universal  principle  which  makes  it  an  experience  at  all.* 
\nd  so  for  Plato:  "It  is  tiever  of  slight  consequence  to  have  the 
reputation  for  being  good  or  to  lack  it.     The  masses  are  not  so 
unsettled   about   the  nature   of    virtue,  nor  about  the  difference 
between  bad  and  good  men.    Evil  men  have  a  divine  instinct  for  good 
guessing;  even  the  utteri\-  depraved  form  correct  notions  and  judg- 
ments of  the  differences  between  better  and  inferior  men.""     Plato 
saw  what  Socrates  did  not,  the  far-reaching  and  positive  signifi- 
cance of  common  sense  morality. 

From  another  angle  Plato  emiihasized  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
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soul  bv  opposing  the  neo-Pythagorean  doctnne  of  the  soul  as  a 
harmony  of  the  bodv.     He  could  not  accept  this  refinement  upon 
the  naturalistic  philosophers,  where  the  unifying  pnnciple  of  ex- 
perience was  conceived  as  a  ratio  between  the  different  e  emen  s. 
Lrly  Greek  philosophy  was  encrusted  with  materialistic  elements^ 
and  although  the  soul  was  conceived  as  a  distinct  entity,  it  continued 
to  reird  thesoul  as  material.    The  attunement'  notion  of  thesoul 
repre^'sents  a  historical  reaction  of  certain  neo-Pythagoreans  agamst 
their  master,  a  tendencv  to  cirtail  his  ideas  in  the  direction  of  popu- 
lar modes  of  thought.'   To  many  the  argument  tor  the  natural  and 
dependent  origin  of  the  soul  had  every  appearance  of  plausibility 
When  it  was  advanced  against  Plato's  notion  of  the  self-dependent 
spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  it  introduced  a  chi  mg  uncertamty 
into  the  argviment  and  seemed  to  pre-empt  the  field.-    Echecrates 
peaksfor  all  the  neo-Pythagoreans  present;  "What  argument 
Tn  we  ever  tnist  agam>     How  exceedingly  credible  the  one  which 
Socrates  advanced,  but  which  is  now  fallen  into  disbelief^ 

What  is  the  conception  in  question?     Simmias  of  Thebes  gives 
one  version  of  it.     He  employs  the  analogy  of  harmony  and  the 
h-re  which  he  inteq^rets  as  the  import  of  Socrates' s  argument  from 
S.  s^rnontv  of  ?he  soul  over  the  natural  body^     "The  harmony 
itself  must  be  somewhere;  the  wood  and  the  strings  must  decay 
before  the  harmony  is  affected.     Doubtless  Socrates^  this  thought 
has  occ^llTed  to  you  as  the  conception  of  the  soul  which  we  mam. 
tain  •  when  the  bod^•  is  stnmg  and  held  together  by  heat  and  cold 
wet  and  dry,  and  the  like,  the  soul  is  a  proportionate  admujture 
and  harmony  of  these  elements.     Then  if  the   soul   is  rea%    a 
harmony,  it  follows  that  wherever  the  body  is  unduly  unstnmg 
or  overstrained  by  diseases  or  any  other  -^^-f  "^^'  *^.!":^ 
begins    at    once  to    dissolve,    notwithstanding  its  most  divme 
essence.     This  is  parallel  with  the  harmonies  of  music  and  of 
other  works  of  art,  although  the  material  remains  of  each  body 
may  last  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  burned  or  decayed. 
Cebes  elaborates  this  position.*    Just  as  the  weaver  o^^thves  many 
coats,  so  the  soul  is  enduring  in  comparison  with  ^e  weak  and 
transient  body.     For  while  the  soul  is  alive,  it  instantly  -pau-s 
the  wasting  away  of  the  body,  whereas  apart  from  it  the  body 
rapidly  decomposes  and  decays.     But  grant  the  persistence  of  the 
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soul  throuKh  many  cycles  of  life,  if  you  will,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  its  ener-y  will  at  len^^th  become  dissipated  in  the 
labors  of  successive  births'  Of  course,  no  one  of  us  will  know 
when  the  final  dissolution  comes,  not  havin.^  had  exi)erience  of  it.^ 

It  is  sic^nificant  that  Plato  rehabilitates  the  ariniment  by  means 
of  the  doctrine  of  recollection,^  the  one  premise  which  was  accepted 
by  all  parties  to  the  discussion/^  If  this  doctrine  be  accepted,  it 
shows  that  the  analogy  is  misleadin.ij:  when  applied  to  the  soul.'* 
So  far  from  being  dependent  upon  bodily  elements,  the  soul  exer- 
cises constraint  and  rules  over  impulse  and  passion.''  The  soul  is 
no  more  to  be  found  in  the  elements  of  the  body  or  an>-  combination 
of  them,  tlian  God  is  confined  to  an\'  i)articular  shrine  or  any 
such  aK^K^e^^ation.  Reason  is  the  iimer  master-principle,  self- 
sufficient  and  subject  to  its  own  law/'  The  soul  is  not  a  resultant 
of  naturalistic  processes  in  the  sense  that  harmony  follows  the 
proper  manufacture  of  an  instrument. 

In  a  more  positive  way,  Plato  develops  the  idea  of  the  soul  as  an 
independent  spiritual  ])ower  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
recollection.  Reminiscence  points  to  a  time  when  the  pre-existent 
soul  beheld  Beauty  (reality  is  always  beautiful  to  Plato)  before 
it  was  enshrined  in  its  living  tomb,  now  that  we  are  imprisoned 
in  a  body,  like  an  oyster  in  a  shell.^     The  proposition  upon  which 

Ubid.,  87A-88B. 

2The  Taylor-Burnet  theory  concerning  the  mythological  character  of  the 
'historical  Socrates'  is  too  important  to  be  treated  in  a  footnote.  I  am  obliged 
to  state,  however,  that  I  do  not  agree  that  Socrates  is  a  Pythagorean,  and  that 
Plato,  e'.g.,  in  the  Phaedo,  is  only  transmitting  the  doctrines  of  his  former  as- 
sociate and  teacher.  On  the  contrary,  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  in  the  Dia- 
logues seem  to  me  a  distinctively  Platonic  contribution,  and  this  Pythagorean 
element  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  vast  difference  in  viewpoint  between  the 
Protagoras  and  the  Goroias.  If  the  "real  impiety  of  Socrates"'  was  in  his 
adherence  to  a  religio  non  licta,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  these  doctrines 
were  not  his  own  interpretations  and  modifications  of  current  Orphism  which 
popular  opinion  confused  with  the  foreign  and  forbiddc>n  cult,  if  hostilities 
were  actually  declared  upon  Pythagoreanism.  Or  granting  that  such  was 
the  imi)iety  of  Socrates,  and  that  it  had  a  basis  in  fact,  must  we  therefore  as- 
sume that  the  interpiretation  of  Pythagorean  doctrines,  so  prominent  in  the 
Phaedo,  is  Socratic  rather  than  Platonic?  Furthermore,  does  not  this  theory 
explain  the  historical  Socrates,  "so  long  obliterated  by  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice," at  the  cost  of  leaving  on  our  hands  a  greater  mystery,  viz.,  Plato  him- 
self?    See,  A.  E.  Tavlor,   Varia  Socratica,  S.-ries  first;  John  Rurnet's  edition 

of  the  Phaedo. 

^Phaedo,  92A.  ^Ihid.,  94B-E. 
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Plato  stands  firm  is:  "Our  souls  must  have  existed  before  entering 
the  form  of  a  man,  i.e.,  apart  from  the  body,  and  they  had  in- 
telligence."^ Recollection  is  the  only  argument  advanced  m  the 
Merio  for  the  immortality^  of  the  soul,  and  is  introduced  there  m 
connection  with  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  brings  with  it  all  the 
presuppositions  of  knowledge.  We  quote  the  important  part^  of 
the  passage.  "Wherefore,  the  soul  being  immortal,  and  having 
been  bom  many  times,  having  seen  all  things  on  earth  and  in  the 
invisible  world,  necessarily  has  knowledge  of  them  all.  So,  then, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  soul  should  recollect  all  it  has  pre- 
viously known  about  virtue  and  all  other  things.  Inasmuch  as  all 
nature  is  akin,  and  the  soul  has  learned  all  things,  nothing  hinders 
from  recovering,  or  as  men  say,  learning  everything  out  of  a  single 
recollection  (iv  y.bvov  di^a/x^r/txlJeVTa), provided  only  that  one  is 
courageous  and  faints  not  in  his  search.  For  the  whole  of  mvesti- 
gation  and  learning  is  recollection."^ 

Here  is  a  clear-cut  disavowal  of  the  current  psychological  dualism 
between  the  mind  and  its  object.  The  mind  is  not  a  correlative 
term  with  isolated  objects,  which  it  may  conceive  m  an  external 
and  incidental  fashion.  In  all  knowledge  the  mind  introduces  its 
own  principles  of  arrangement,  and  mind  can  comprehend  its  ob- 
ject because  it  is  cognate  with  the  reaiity  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  mind  is  ever  in  contact  with  an  objective  and  significant 
world  of  ideas,  which  to  Plato  comprises  reality.  In  the  language 
of  Caird:  'The  metaphor  of  'Reminiscence'  is  a  convenient  way  of 
bringing  before  us  the  idea  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not 
a  process  of  putting  something  into  the  mindab  extra,  but  the  evo- 
lution of  something  involved  in  its  own  nature."^  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  scepticism  of  the  sophists  and  of  Socrates  is  to  Plato  a 
manufactured  article.  They  assujned  a  duaHsm  between  the  mmd 
and  the  objectively  real  world,  whereas  Plato  rid  himself  of  the 
problem  by  discarding  their  original  dualistic  assumption.  The 
supposition  of  external  relations  between  the  mind  and  real  ob- 
jects seemed  to  him  a  falsification  of  the  nature  both  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  Ideas.'^  The  primar>^  function  of  reason  is  to  know  com- 
prehensively the  Ideas;  the  wise  man  is  a  lover  of  truth  and  he  has 

^Phaedo,  76C, 

2For  Plato  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not  a  question  of  continued  existence, 
as  in  a  temporal  series.  Immortality  symbolizes  a  quality  of  life  which  trans- 
cends the  phenomenal  series. 
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an  enthusiasm  for  reality  wherever  he  finds  it.  Reminiseenee 
points  to  the  basis  of  that  enthusiasm  in  the  kinship  of  the  mmd 
with  reahty.  On  the  other  hand.  Platonic  Ideas  are  dynamic^ 
and  knowable.  Essence,  knowled-c  and  truth  are  all  of  the  same 
decree.-  "We  are  fully  confident  that  if  we  view  the  matter  from 
ever\'  ani^^le.  absolute " bein.i,^  is  absolutely  knowable."'^  Philoso- 
phers dist^iuKuish  themselves  as  those  who  comprehend  each  thing 
in  its  true  nature.^  It  would  l>e  ditlicult  to  find  more  exi)licit 
statements  of  the  or<,^anic  unity  of  mind  and  reality.  "If  the  truth 
of  thinc^^s  is  in  our  souls,  and  the  soul  is  immortal,  then  must  we  be 
of  -ood  couraK^e.  trx'in-  to  inquire  and  recollect  what  is  not  known 
to  us  at  present- this  is  what  recollection  si,<;ni{les."''  The  dual- 
ism of  Socrates  and  the  sophists  l)etween  subject  and  object  is 
epistomolo^c^ical ;  Plato's  dualism  is  metaphysical,  a  dualism  be- 
tween tangible  ])henomena.  connate  with  the  body,  and  the 
invisible  real  world,  coKnate  with  reason. 

The  doctrine  of  reminiscence,  then,  is  a  direct  indication  of  the 
intrinsic  power  of  the  mmd  and  of  its  or-anic  relation  to  the  whole 
of  reality.  Reminiscence  stirs  the  highest  part  of  the  soul  with  ex- 
treme ea-eniessto  view  the  "plain of  truth. "•'  Loveforthe  Ideas  is 
awakened  bv  the  si.L^ht  of  beautiful  forms,  and  initiates  the  impulse 
within  the  soul  to  fly  away.'  The  newh^'  initiatc-d  is  tlirilled  in 
the  presenceof  the  hi<^her beauties  of  earth ;  the  .  .Id  awe  steals  over 
him  until  his  whole  beinir  is  pierced  and  maddened  l)v  celestial 
love.'  Plato  is  fond  of  descril.ini:  tb.e  near  side  of  recollection  of 
the  Idea  as  a  'burniuK  pam."'  ReeoHection  reveals  the  deepest 
nature  of  the  soul  m  its  kinship  w  ith  the  etemal  and  self-dependent 
world  of  Ideas.  Because  tins  kinship  is  so  fundamental,  it  is  not  a 
hot-house  methr,d  for  attaining  reality;  the  jirocess  is  U>ng  and 
difficult.^"  For  this  reason,  the  multitude  of  mankind  stop  short 
of  the  goal;  the  earthly  e(.])ies  of  the  Ideas  are  dim;  the  images  are 
seen,  but  not  known."  (\'lestia1  Irwe  is  the  line  of  communication 
which  enables  man  to  share  the  life  of  (-od.'-     He  who  emi)loys 

iCook,  A.  B.,  Metaphysical  Basis  of  Plato's  Ethics,  devotes  nearly  the  whole 
volume  to  the  question  of  the  relation  between  Mind  and  Ideas, 
-Rrp.   IX,  5S5C.  ^Phaedr.,  248B. 

^Rep.  V,  477A.  ''IM..,  2Y)\^. 

Mhid.  X,  4S()A.  Hbid.,  251A-252A. 

'"Meno,  sr)B. 

^Ihid.,  251 B;  Sympos.,  215D,  2isA:   Rep.  VU,  515!^;   Meno,  80A. 
^^Phaelr.,  24()A.  ^'~Ihid.,  253A. 

^^Ibid.,  250A;  Rep.  VI,  507 B. 
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aright  the  memories  of  Ideas  "is  ever  being  initiated  into  perfect 
mysteries  and  alone  becomes  truly  perfect."^ 

The  conception  of  an  objective  and  universal  order  of  Ideas  and 
of  the  essential  kinship  of  the  soul  with  that  worid  opens  up  a  new 
vista  through  which  Plato's  conception  of  the  soul  becomes  clearer. 
The  point  toward  which  he  is  moving  is  that  whatever  may  be 
affirmed  about  the  essential  nature  of  the  Ideas  is  also  true  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  organic,  and 
they  cannot  be  separated  without  doing  violence  to  the  nature  of 
both.  But  what  does  this  organic  relationship  imply?  For  one 
thing,  Platonic  Ideas  constitute  the  real  world.  Just  how  Plato 
conceives  that  reality  is  another  question.  The  important  thing 
is  that  Ideas  stand  for  reality  everywhere.  Moral  values  are  a 
part  of  that  objective  order.  Goodness  of  character  comes  by  the 
appropriation  of  values  which  are  in  a  sense  given.'  This  is  just 
what  the  sophists  denied.  "The  true  is  what  is  agreed  upon  for 
the  time  being  and  so  long  as  the  agreement  lasts, "^  is  the  way  m 
which  Plato  simmiarizes  one  version  of  their  view  of  reality.  Or 
again:  "The  good  is  one  thing  by  nature  and  another  by  law,  and 
the  principles  of  justice  (morality)  have  absolutely  no  basis  in 
nature ;  men  are  continually  disputing  them  with  each  other  and 
readjusting  them.  These  alterations  effected  by  art  and  by  laws 
have  authority  each  in  turn  and  for  the  time  being;  really,  they 
are  artifacts  and  unnatural. "=^  The  promoters  of  such  doctrines 
are  the  natural  philosophers  against  whom  Plato  inveighed.^  Of 
them  he  wrote:  "Nearly  all  of  them  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul  and  of  the  power  which  it  possesses.  They  do  not  know 
that  it  is  prior  to  other  things,  and  especially  to  Becoming;  in 
fact,  it  is  among  the  first  principles,  prior  to  all  bodies,  and  is  the 
chief  source  of  their  changes  and  of  ever\^  transformation."^  Not 
the  least  of  their  failures  is  this  inversion  of  the  relation  of  soul 
and  body.«  In  behalf  of  the  conception  of  the  primacy  of  the  soul 
as  a  non-natural  power,  the  'Athenian'  in  the  Laws  is  willing  to  risk 
his  life.^  Plato  will  have  it  that  the  soul  is  of  one  and  the  same 
nature  with  the  Ideas,  the  objective  and  eternally  real.  He  reverses 
the  procedure  of  the  sophists  in  this  connection.  They  defined 
values  in  terms  of  satisfaction  for  the  transient  sense  life  of  human 
beings ;  Plato  defined  values  in  their  organic  relation  with  universal 


Ubid.,  249C. 
'Hlieaet.  172B. 
^Laws  X,  889E-890A. 
'Ibid.  X,  890 A. 
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reality.  The  good  is  not  what  satisfies  physical  desires;  it  is  what 
the  innermost  nature  of  the  soul  appropriates  from  the  Idea- 
world  with  which  reason  is  akin. 

The  Symposium  describes  the  Idea-world  under  the  s>Tnbolism 
of  Beauty.  Its  primary  character  is  "beauty  absolute,  independ- 
ent, and  eternal;  all  other  beauties  partake  of  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  while  their  forms  ever  come  into  being  and  then  perish, 
Beauty  itself  neither  increases  nor  diminishes,  nor  suffers  any 
change;"  it  is  absolute,  self-dependent,  constant,  and  eternal.^ 
The  good,  sometimes  used  as  the  comprehensive  principle  of  the 
world  of  Ideas,  is  the  abiding  source  of  both  knowledge  and  being.^ 
It  is  the  Idea  which  gives  "light  to  all."^  Its  testis  self-sufhciency 
and  perfection.^  Now,  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  soul  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  it  is  cognate  with  the  Idea.  Truth  is  the 
sustenance  of  the  soul ;  igmorance  makes  it  waste  in  inanition.  We 
see  this  illustrated  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  A  genuine  lover 
of  learning  strives  after  true  Being.  "He  will  not  rest  in  the 
multiplicity  which  is  appearance.  He  goes  on  with  keen  and  un- 
abated love  until  he  reaches  the  essence  of  each  thing,  to  which 
such  a  soul  is  akin  by  nature;  drawing  near  and  penetrating  true 
being,  he  begets  mind  and  truth,  he  knows  and  truly  lives  and 
grows;  this  is  the  goal  of  his  travail."^  And  in  cultivating  the 
kinship  of  reason  with  the  Ideas,  the  philosopher  becomes  like  the 
object  of  his  affection.  The  contemplation  of  Ideas  exerts  a 
generative  force  within  experience.  "If  a  man  had  vision  of  true 
beauty — the  divine  beauty,  unalloyed  and  uncloggcd  by  the  pollu- 
tions of  mortality,  communing  with  and  really  comprehending  that 
Beauty,  he  would  bring  forth  not  images  of  virtue,  but  the  reality 
of  it,  inasmuch  as  he  has  hold  of  reality  and  not  of  an  image. 
Bringing  forth  and  nourishing  true  virtue,  he  becomes  the  friend  of 
God  and  immortal,  if  mortal  may.    Would  that  be  an  ignoble  life ?"^ 

Hegel's  statement  that  in  Plato  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  based  primarily  upon  its  kinship  with  the  world  of  Ideas  is 
fully  justified."^  The  celestial  love  of  the  soul  for  the  world 
of  Ideas  is  far  removed  from  the  cold  intellectualism  of  Socrates.^ 
Eros  is  an  ecstatic  experience,  if  you  will,  a  divine  madness.^ 

'211A-B.  ^Ihid.  VII,  540A. 

-Rep.  Vr,  805E,  509B.  'Phileh.,  67A. 

^Rep.  VI.  490B;  ff.,  VI,  500C;   Tim.,  47R-C. 

KSympos.,  212A;  cf.  Phaedr.,  247C-E,  249A. 

''History  of  Philosophy,  Xo\.  II,  p.  ;^7. 

8Gomperz,  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  [..  18.        ^Phaedr.,  244A,  249D. 
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The  soul  is  loath  to  diminish  its  communion  with  reality.    When 
that  relationship  first  becomes  strained,  it  is  the  hour  of  supreme 
agony  of  the  soul.^    Knowledge  is  described  with  all  the  fervor  of  a 
high   emotion.-     The  bond  of   communion    between  reason   and 
the  Idea  is  philosophic  love.     Eros  is  the  son  of  'poverty'  and 
'plenty  '^     Love's  dynamic  nature  enables  it  to  mediate  the  relation 
between  the  divine  and  the  mortal.^     ''In  him  all  are  bound  to- 
gether "^    And  so  celestial  love  is  the  mortal  enthusiasm  for  the 
everiasting  possession  of  the  good.«    Eros  expresses  Der  Drang 
nach  Wahrheit  ^^hich  is  part  of  the  original  eiidowment  of  the  soul. 
The  true  nature  of  reason  is  its  love  for  Ideas,  the  impulse  to  go 
out  of  itself  in  order  to  appropriate  what  is  universally  real.     It  is 
an  attitude  of  appropriation  and  possession.  The  following  passage 
illustrates  this  fact  very  clearly.     "For  he  who  would   proceed 
aright  in  this  matter  must  begin  in  youth  to  visit  beautiful  ob- 
jects; and  first  of  all,  if  he  is  properly  guided  by  his  instructor,  let 
him  love  only  one  such  object,  and  therefrom  create  appropriate 
ideas;  and  soon  he  will  of  himself  perceive  that  beauty  of  one 
object  is  cognate  with  the  beauty  of  another;  and  if  beauty  m 
form  is  his  quest,  how  foolish  not  to  recognize  that  beauty  is  one 
and  the  same  in  all  beautiful  objects!     And  having  perceived  this 
fact  he  will  bestow  his  love  upon  all  beautiful  forms,  and  will  re- 
strain his  excessive  fondness  for  this  one  object,  discounting  it  and 
deeming  it  a  small  thing.     The  next  step  is  to  comprehend  that 
beauty  of  mind  is  more  honorable  than  beauty  of  outward  form,  so 
that  if  a  virtuous  soul  possess  but  a  little  grace,  he  will  be  pleased  to 
love  and  nurture  that  soul,  seeking  to  bring  to  birth  such  conceptions 
as  will  improve  the  young,  until  he  is  compelled  to  behold  anew 
beauty  in  institutions  and  in  laws,  and  to  understand  that  all  beauty 
belongs  to  the  self -same  family,  so  that  finally  he  will  see  that  per- 
sonal beauty  is  an  insignificant  thing.     After  institutions,  he  will 
advance  to  the  sciences,that  once  more  he  may  behold  their  beauty, 
and  no  longer  looking  intently  upon  the  beauty  of  a  single  object, 
like  a  ser^^ant  who  is  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  one  youth  or  man 
or  institution,  himself  a  slave  base  and  narrow-minded,  but  ap- 
proaching and  contemplating  the  vast  sea  of  beauty,  hew411  beget 
many  noble  and  magnificent  ideas  and  concepts  in  unstinted  love 
of  wisdom.     Thus  he  will  proceed,  growing   and    increasing  m 
strength  until,  on  that  distant  shore,  he  grasps  the  complete  science 
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of  uni\'ersal  beaut}-. "^  In  contrast  with  tlic  objectivity  of 
celestial  love  Plato  i^nves  a  sketch  of  its  opposite,  viz.,  earthly  love. 
"He  who  is  the  servant  cf  his  desires  and  the  slave  of  pleasure, 
necessarily  sets  about  makin,i(  his  beloved  the  most  a<;reeable  to 
himself.  Now,  everythinj:^  is  pleasant  to  the  diseased  mind  which 
is  not  opposed  to  it.  but  the  equal  or  su|)erior  is  hateful.  The 
lover  will  not  voluntarih'  submit  to  any  ecfuality  or  superiority 
in  his  beloved;  he  is  ever  reducin^^  him  to  inferiorit\'  and  sub- 
mission. An  i^morant  man  is  in+'erior  to  the  wise,  the  coward  to 
the  couraj^^eous,  the  slow  of  speech  to  the  speaker,  the  dull  to  the 
clever.  Now  when  these  defects,  and  many  more,  as  a  work  of 
nature  afflict  the  mind  of  the  beloved,  the  lover  is  necessarily 
pleased  at  their  presence.  Otherwise  he  must  proceed  to  implant 
them  at  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  his  fleet in<^^  pleasure.  The 
lover  cannot  avoid  jealousy,  and  he  deprives  his  beloved  of  all  as- 
sociations and  advantages  that  would  make  a  real  man  of  him; 
and  this  is  a  source  of  great  harm  to  the  beloved.  But  the 
greatest  hurt  arises  from  excluding  the  beloved  from  that  society 
which  would  make  him  the  wisest.  Divine  |)hilosophy  is  that  as- 
sociation from  which  the  lo\'er  must  isolate  his  beloved,  through 
fear  of  being  despised  by  him.  In  ever\'  way  the  lover  contrives 
how  his  beloved  shall  be  wholly  ignorant  and  absolutely  dependent; 
such  a  beloved  is  the  highest  jo\'  to  his  lover,  but  the  greatest  curse 
to  him.self.  Therefore,  the  lover  is  an  un|)rofitable  guardian  and 
companion  in  all  that  relates  to  the  mental  life."- 

In  the  Pliaedo  and  in  ])arts  of  the  Republic  the  non-empirical 
character  of  the  soul  is  stressed  by  elaborating  the  antagonism  be- 
tween reason  and  sensibility,  the  inner  and  the  outer  phases  of  ex- 
perience. Plato  sharfjens  the  opjjosition  of  the  rational  and  the 
sensible  in  experience  to  the  end  that  the  si)iritual  nature  of  the 
moral  self  may  become  prominent.  And  here  it  is  appropriate 
to  recall  that  Plato  shares  the  human  limitation  of  being  unable  to 
say  more  than  one  thing  at  one  time.  It  is  now  the  nc^^ativc  side 
of  experience  which  confronts  us.  An  observation  so  common- 
place will  throw  light  U])on  the  objection  of  'philosophical  absolut- 
ism' in  Plato's  thought  of  which  Gom|)erz  com])lains.-^  We  have 
seen  that  philosophy  is  the  ascent  of  the  soul  through  the  continual 
affirmation  of  its  own  right  to  share  the  world  of  Ideas.  The 
other  side  of  the  shield  exhibits  philosophy  as  the  renunciation  of 
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all  that  is  tinged  with  sense.  But  w^hat  means  this  notion  of 
'dying  to  live'  so  strange  to  the  ear  of  common  sense ''  Is  it  not  a 
mirth  provoking  idea?^  vSurely  it  is,  if  one  follows  the  philistine 
practice  of  assuming  that  a  term  has  just  a  single  meaning  and 
that  the  obvious  one.  In  paradoxical  language,  by  'death'  the 
wise  man  means  'life,'  because  then  the  soul  is  completely  itself. 
Death  is  just  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  nothing  more.^ 
Common  sense  is  too  ready  to  assume  that  the  soul  is  dependent 
upon  the  body,  and  that  the  whole  truth  about  the  soul  is  told  in 
sense  categories.  The  transient  life  of  sense  is  most  obvious,  but 
for  that  reason  it  may  be  the  most  external  and  incidental  phenome- 
non of  experience.  The  philosopher  sees  through  the  surface 
features  and  recognizes  the  positive  processes  of  life  and  spirit, 
without  which  dissolution  and  death  would  be  forever  a  m^^ster\^ 
And  so  Socrates  cheerfully  faces  execution;  death  of  this  kind  is 
only  a  spectacular  and  violent  expression  of  what  has  been  a  con- 
scious and  positive  practice  throughout  many  years.  The  simple 
truth  in  this  dark  saying  is :  "Those  who  worthily  apply  themselves 
to  philosophy  are  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  other  men,  because 
the  true  disciple  practices  nothing  else  than  death  and  dying.  "^ 
This  jueXeVry  Savarov  means  cultivation  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
soul;  it  is  purification.  "Now  purification  is  just  this,  as  the  argu- 
ment has  shown  long  ago :  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body 
as  far  as  possible,  the  practice  of  the  soul  collecting  itself  and  return- 
ing to  itself  from  ever\^  bodily  contact.  Living  alone  to  the  utmost 
degree,  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  hereafter,  the  soul  frees  itself 
from  the  chains  of  the  body."'*  Wherefore  death  is  not  a  fearful 
thing. ^  The  philosopher  has  ahvays  despised  the  pleasures  and 
adornments  of  the  body .  ^  All  experience  is  haunted  by  intimations 
of  what  is  incomprehensible  by  sense.  The  material  object  is 
ever  supplemented  by  the  mental  concept.  The  senses  can  only 
assist  in  the  recovery  of  certain  absolute  and  changeless  notions 
which  the  soul  has  always  known;  this  is  recollection.^  The  life 
of  the  soul  is  in  the  knowledge  of,  or  communion  wdth,  the  Ideas. ^ 
This  is  the  goal  of  life.  The  soul  of  the  philosopher  is  eager  to 
dw^ell  in  the  contemplation  of  reason,  beholding  the  divine  and 
true,  whence  it  derives  nourishment.     "Thus  the  soul  seeks  to  live 

'Phaedo,  64B. 
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while  in  this  world,  and  at  death  goes  to  its  o^ti  kindred,  and  to 
its  likeness,  freed  from  all  human  ills."^  In  the  world  of  sense 
the  soul  at  best  can  only  see  its  own  kindred  and  likeness  through 
a  glass  darkly. 

A  part  of  the  meaning  of  'dying  to  live'  is  that  reason  protests 
against  the  acceptance  of  the  immediate  values  of  sense. 
The  philosopher  has  a  passionate  love  for  the  ideas  whose 
images  he  obser\^es  in  the  world.-  He  is  wise  who  is  always  breaking 
through  appearance  to  reality,  trying  to  go  beyond  the  many  to 
the  one.  through  the  transient  to  the  permanent.  He  recognizes 
everywhere  the  Idea,  "and  is  able  to  distinguish  the  Idea  from  the 
objects  which  participate  in  it;  he  does  not  confuse  the  objects 
with  the  Idea,  nor  the  Idea  with  the  objects.  Does  such  a  man 
live  as  a  dreamer,  or  is  he  awake  """^  He  cannot  rest  within  the 
confines  of  ordinary  opinion;  he  must  know.'*  Lover  that  he  is,  he 
must  embrace  reality  and  be  at  one  with  it.^  Common  sense  takes 
exception  to  this  disdainful  attitude  toward  ordinary  experience 
w4th  its  certain  facts  of  eye  and  ear.^  The  philosopher  has  an 
explanation.  The  realm  of  opinion  is  cognate  with  the  manifold 
world  of  becoming.  Reason  discredits  only  the  false  claim  of 
sense,  seeking  a  complete  grasp  of  the  truth.  Opinion  is  lighter 
than  ignorance  and  darker  than  knowledge,  but  is  on  the  way  to  it.'' 
Still,  the  refusal  to  acccept  sense-experience  at  its  face  value  does 
tend  to  isolate  one  from  the  world  of  affairs.^  When  once  the 
mind  has  seen  the  world  of  light  and  conceived  things  in  their  true 
relations,  it  cannot  readily  readjust  itself  to  the  world  of  opinion. 
And  if  philosophers  were  forced  to  compete  with  the  prisoners  in 
the  den  of  sensibility,  in  measuring  the  world  of  shadows,  they 
would  make  a  ridiculous  spectacle.  It  would  be  said  of  such  a 
man  "he  ascended  on  high  only  to  return  without  his  eyes,  and 
it  isn't  worth  while  going  up.  Should  he  attempt  to  free  another 
and  lead  him  to  the  light,  and  people  could  only  lay  hands  upon 
him.  would  they  not  put  him  to  death  ?^"^ 

The  physical  philosophers  conceived  the  soul  after  the  analogy 
of  the  bodily  life.  Plato  begins,  so  to  speak,  on  the  reverse  side, 
with  an  objective  and  living  world  of  Ideas  with  which  the  soul  is 
cognate.     In  the  life  of  communion  with  true  Being,  the  sensible 


^Ibid.,  84.A-B. 

^Rep.  V,  475E. 

Ubid.  V,  476D. 

*Ibid.  V,  479E. 

'Ibid.  VI,  490A-B;  VII,  538A-539D. 


Ubid.  V,  476E. 
'Ibid.  V.  478C-E,  479A-B. 
^Ibid.  VI,  50()B-C. 
'Ibid.  VII,  517A. 
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and  material  cannot  share.  By  this  mode  of  expression  Plato 
leaves  no  ground  for  doubting  the  non-material  and  self-sufficient 
life  of  the  soul.  When  experience  is  at  its  best,  he  tells  us 
reason  in  the  philosopher  goes  unaccompanied  to  greet  its  object. 
"With  the  understanding  alone  he  penetrates  sun -clear  the  object 
and  tries  to  grasp  the  truth  of  existence ;  he  has  put  away,  so  far  as  he 
can,  eyes  and  ears,  in  short,  the  whole  body;  for  he  considers  it  a 
disturbing  factor  which  hinders  the  soul,  whenever  it  accompanies 
her,  from  attaining  truth  and  comprehension."^  Ideas,  the  essence 
of  things,  are  imperceptible  to  any  and  all  of  the  senses.  *'A11  of  our 
experience  indicates  that  if  we  ever  come  to  any  pure  knowledge,  we 
must  quit  the  body,  and  with  the  soul  alone  see  things  as  they  are. 
Then,  in  all  probability,  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  for  which  we 
long,  and  of  which  we  profess  to  be  the  lovers;  not  while  we  live, 
but  only  after  death,  as  the  argument  indicates.  For  if  the  soul 
cannot  have  pure  knowledge  while  in  company  with  the  body,  one  of 
two  things  is  plain:  either  knowledge  is  not  attainable,  or  only 
after  death.  For  then  and  only  then  shall  the  soul  be  parted  from 
the  body  and  return  to  itself.  "^  Here  is  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  paradox:  'die  to  live.'  The  wise  man  welcomes  dying  as  the 
way  into  life.  **And  thus  purified  by  separation  from  the  body's 
thoughtlessness  we  shall  be  like  unto  the  purified,  and  by  the  power 
of  our  own  souls  shall  know  everything  sun-clear ;  this  is  doubtless 
to  know  the  truth.  For  nothing  impure  is  allowed  to  approach  the 
pure.  And  it  is  likely  that  in  this  life  we  shall  approach  nearest 
to  knowledge,  if  to  the  utmost  we  refuse  association  and  commun- 
ion with  the  body.  Our  greatest  need  is  not  to  become  surfeited 
with  the  bodily  nature,  but  to  remain  pure  from  it  until  God 
himself  shall  release  us."^  Now  knowledge  is  used  here  in  the 
broad  sense  of  comprehension  and  insight  into  the  significance  of 
human  experience.  This  is  the  knowledge  in  which  virtue  finds 
its  roots;  it  is  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  which  alone  can  give 
the  proper  direction  and  meaning  to  any  aspect  of  life.  In  the 
thought  of  Plato,  experience  is  organic;  whatever  interferes  with 
the  function  of  reason  in  one  direction  affects  the  whole.  "When- 
ever the  soul  employs  the  body  in  any  investigation,  either  by 
sight  or  hearing,  or  any  other  sense, — employing  the  body  in  an 
investigation  is  identical  with  the  use  of  the  senses — then  it  is 
dragged  by  the  body  into  the  realm  of  ceaseless  change  where  the 

^Phaedo,  66A. 

^Phaedo,  66D;  cf.,  65D,  E;  Rep.  VII,  517B. 

Ubid.,67A-B. 
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soul  wanders  and  is  confused;  the  soul  is  dizzy-headed  like  a 
drunken  creature.when  it  estabhshes  contact  with  the  changeable.  "^ 
The  senses  are  full  of  deception.-  It  is  just  the  limitations  of  sense 
which  incite  the  activity  of  reason/'^  "As  lono^  as  we  are  in  the 
bodv,  the  soul  is  permeated  by  such  a  mass  of  evil,  that  we  shall 
never  attain  completely  our  hearts' desire;  our  search  is  after  truth."'* 
Plato's  conception  of  the  relative  values  of  soul  and  body  is 
indicated  by  his  desi^^nation  of  the  latter  as  a  prison-house  of  the 
former.  The  temporary  union  of  soul  and  body  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  two  radically  opposed  natures.  "The  soul  is  the  very 
likeness  of  the  divine,  the  immortal,  the  intellectual ;  it  is  of  perma- 
nent form,  and  indissokible.  and  changeless,  and  eternally  the 
same."^  The  body,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  veritable  grave  of  the 
spiritual  life,  with  which  the  soul  never  had  any  voluntary  as- 
sociation.'"' In  certain  circles  the  saying  is  current :  o-wjua  IgtI  arjua, 
the  body  is  a  tomb.'  Plato  adapts  the  notion.  In  their  practice 
of  death,  true  philosophers  are  ever  accusing  the  body,  and  desire 
the  soul  to  be  rid  of  this  dead-weight.*^  The  body  introduces  all 
kinds  of  impediments  to  the  life  of  reason.  Plato's  words  convey 
his  meaning  best. "The  body  is  a  source  of  endless  trouble  in  its 
requirement  of  nurture.  Moreover,  it  is  liable  to  diseases  which 
hinder  us  in  the  search  after  true  Being.  It  loads  us  down  with 
loves,  lusts,  fears,  and  every  sort  of  fancy;  in  fact,  as  the  saying 
goes,  it  brings  about  a  condition  where  we  do  no  thinking  at  all." ^ 
Reason  and  sensibility  are  in  inverse  ratio.  "Each  pleasure  and 
pain,  as  if  it  were  a  spike,  nails  and  rivets  the  soul  to  the  body, 
fashioning  it  into  a  bodily  form  so  that  it  believes  that  whatever 
the  body  affirms  to  be  true,  is  true.  This  agreement  with  and  de- 
light in  bodily  perceptions,  methinks,  obliges  the  soul  to  have  the 
same  haunts  and  nurture,  and  renders  the  soul  unlikely  to  arrive 
in  the  unseen  world  purified ;  the  soul  is  always  infected  with  the 
body,  so  that  she  sinks  into  another  body  where  it  springs  up  like 


'Phaedo,  79C. 

Ubid.,  65B,  83A,  B;  Rep.  VII,  523C,  524D;    VI,  507E. 

'Rep.  V,  475C;    VII.  524D.  E;   Theaef.,  15M). 

*Phaedo,  66B;  cf.  Tim.,  69C,  D;  Rep.  IV,  4;,6A,  439I). 

^Phaedo.,  80B;  cf.,  79B,  E,  84A-B. 

^Ibid.,  80E. 

"^Ihid.,  62B,  82E;  Phaedr.,  250C;   Gorg.,  493A;    Crat.,  400C. 

^Phaedo,  67E-68A,  80E. 
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a  seed.     In  this  way  the  soul  is  bereft  of  communion  with  the  di- 
vine, the  purified,  the  unchanging."^ 

The  association  of  mind  and  body  contaminates  the  purity  of 
the  soul's  nature;  in  fact,  it  mars  the  soul  beyond  recognition.  "The 
true  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  marred  by  con- 
junction with  the  body  and  with  other  evils  as  we  now  behold  it. 
You  must  contemplate  it  in  abstraction,  pure,  by  the  eye  of 
reason;  then  the  soul's  exceeding  beauty  will  appear  .  .  .  Thus  far 
we  have  viewed  it  as  those  who  look  upon  the  sea-god  Glaucus, 
and  are  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  his  original  nature.  The 
natural  members  of  his  body  are  broken  oflP  and  crushed,  and  alto- 
gether mutilated  by  the  waves;  shell  and  sea-weed  and  stone  have 
encrusted  them;  the  result  is  that  the  sea-god  resembles  a  monster 
much  more  than  his  own  natural  form.  Likewise,  the  soul  which 
we  see  is  imbedded  in  a  myriad  ills."-  The  body  pollutes  the  soul 
whenever  the  latter  becomes  the  servant  member  in  the  association. 
Sometimes  the  soul  becomes  so  "bewitched  by  bodily  desires  and 
pleasure  that  nothing  seems  to  express  truth  except  corporeal  forms 
which  one  can  handle  and  see  and  taste  and  use  for  bodily  lusts.  "^ 
After  death,  the  impure  souls,  cloyed  by  bodily  infections,  remain 
visible.  They  prowl  about  tombs  and  sepulchers.  At  length, 
they  are  re-incarnate  bodies  of  a  kind  fitting  the  characters  they 
were  wont  to  pursue  in  life."*     Milton  develops  the  same  thought: 

'But  when  lust, 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose, 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepulchres, 
Lingering  and  sitting  by  a  new  made  grave, 
As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved, 
And  linked  itself  by  carnal  sensualty 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state. '^ 

What  ordinary  opinion  is  accustomed  to  regard  as  human  life  is 

really  'serving  time'  in  a  cave  where  shadows  are  mistaken  for 

reality;  it  is  the  shadow  world  of  sense. ^    Look  and  you  shall  see 

human  beings  living  in  an  underground  den  which  has  a  mouth 


'Ibid.,  83D-E. 
^Rep.  X,  611C-D. 
^Phaedo,  81B-C;  cf.,  83C. 


^Ibid.,  81C-E. 

^Comus,  463  ff. 
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open  toward  the  lip:ht,  and  extending  the  length  of  the  cave. 
From  childhood,  these  persons  have  inhabited  this  place,  with  their 
legs  and  necks  chained  sothat  they  can  only  see  what  is  before  them; 
the  chains  do  not  permit  them  to  turn  their  heads.  Above  and 
behind  them  at  a  distance  a  fire  is  burning  brightly.  Between 
the  fire  and  the  prisoners  is  a  raised  way,  parallel  with  which  you 
can  see  a  low-built  wall.  Alongside  the  wall  and  on  the  raised 
way  men  are  passing  and  carrying  all  sorts  of  vessels,  statues  and 
figures.  Some  of  these  men  are  conversing;  others  are  silent. 
The  prisoners  see  only  the  shadows  of  the  moving  figures  which 
the  fire  throws  upon  the  wall.  In  this  cave  of  illusion  the  inmates 
fancy  that  they  are  looking  upon  real  objects  and  hearing  real 
voices.  Such  is  the  unenHghtened  state  of  our  nature.  The 
majority  of  men  are  content  with  this  shadowy  existence;  they 
differ  from  children  only  in  respect  of  the  force  and  tenacity  with 
which  they  cling  to  their  shadow-world,  and  the  fierceness  with 
which  they  revile  their  deliverers.  For  education  is,  after  all,  a 
deliverance.  It  is  not  importing  facts,  putting  sight  into  blind 
eyes;  nor  is  it  enhghtening  the  intellect;  the  whole  soul  must  be 
turned  about  to  the  light.  The  entire  life  of  sense  must  be  cur- 
tailed and  brought  into  conformity  with  the  divine  element  of 
wisdom.^  "The  argimient  shows  that  the  ])ower  and  capacity  for 
learning  is  present  in  ever\'  soul;  and  that  just  as  the  eye  was  un- 
able to  turn  from  darkness  to  the  light  without  the  whole  body, 
so  too  must  the  instrument  of  knowledge  be  turned  about  with 
the  whole  soul  from  the  world  of  Becoming,  until  it  becomes  able 
to  endure  the  sight  of  Being,  and  of  the  clearest  of  Being  which  we 
call  the  Good."-  Education  is  cmly  turning  the  soul  face  about 
toward  reality. because  by  nature  the  soul  is  akin  to  the  real  world. 
From  one  point  of  view,  the  development  of  the  notion  that 
the  body  is  the  grave  of  the  soul  seems  to  work  at  cross-purpose 
with  Plato's  avowed  aim.  The  effort  to  maintain  the  essentially 
different  nature,  and  the  superiorit}-,  of  the  soul  over  against  the 
body  by  means  of  a  comparison  between  them  which  shows  the 
bodv  in  such  unfavorable  light,  strikes  us  as  somewhat  incongruous. 
The  very  unreality  of  the  body,  and  its  comparative  worthlessness, 
undermines  the  force  of  the  contrast  by  which  the  dignity  and  su- 
periority of  the  soul's  nature  would  shine  forth.  Furthermore,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  sublime  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
soul  could  become  contaminated  by  an  alien  and  physical  body. 


*^ 


^Ibid.  VII,  518D-519B. 


"-Ibid.  VII,  518C. 


If  the  nature  of  the  body  is  so  foreign  to  that  of  the  soul  that  the 
former  is  a  tomb  for  the  spirit,  whence  arises  the  body's  subtle 
influence  during  the  time  of  their  association?  How  is  this  in- 
fluence consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  soul  is  a  self-sufficient 
and  self -determining  power  ?^  Put  in  that  form,  a  problem  arises 
which  Plato  made  no  attempt  to  answer.  His  interest  in  the 
soma-sema  doctrine  consists  in  emphasizing  the  difference  between 
the  soul  and  the  body. 

The  incongruity  of  this  doctrine  is  apparently  involved  also  in 
the  idea  that  the  function  of  philosophy  is  to  work  our  deliverance 
from  the  body  and  the  soul's  purification.  Philosophy  effects 
the  ascent  of  the  soul  from  darkness  of  the  sense-world  to  the  true 
day  of  changeless  reality  ;2  turning  the  soul  from  the  illusions  of 
pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Good.^  The  process  of 
katharsis  concurs  with  the  philosopher's  special  aim  of  being 
delivered  from  the  body.^  But  is  not  both  the  aim  and  the 
deliverance  vain,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  of  soul  and  body  is  more 
or  less  external  ?  Yet  that  is  the  work  Plato  assigns  to  philosophy. 
"The  lovers  of  learning  know  that  philosophy  takes  absolute  control 
of  the  soul  which  has  been  glued  and  fastened  to  the  body,  where 
it  is  compelled  to  consider  reality  (ret  bvra)  through  prison  bars,  but 
not  in  the  soul's  own  right.  The  soul  wallows  in  every 
ignorance,  and  philosophy  sees  the  relentlessness  of  the  prison 
made  by  lust,  the  more  so  as  the  soul  is  the  accomplice  in  its 
own  incarceration.  I  repeat,  lovers  of  learning  know  that  philoso- 
phy takes  possession  of  the  soul  in  this  plight  and  by  gentle  per- 
suasion tries  to  release  it,  pointing  out  that  sight,  hearing  and  all 
the  other  senses  are  full  of  deception;  philosophy  pursuades  the 
soul  to  depart  from  all  these,  except  from  their  necessar>^  use, 
and  urges  the  soul  to  retire  and  converse  with  itself  alone,  trusting 
solely  in  its  own  power  whenever  it  contemplates  pure  reality  in 
pure  apprehension.  Whatever  comes  by  other  channels  is  change- 
able, is  not  of  the  truth;  such  objects  are  tangible  and  visible, 
but  what  the  soul  beholds  is  intelligible  and  invisible.  The  soul 
of  the  true  philosopher  is  convinced  that  it  ought  not  resist  this 
deliverance,  and  so  he  abstains  from  pleasures,  desires,  pains,  and 

^Phaedr.,   245C   ff.,  247B;  Phaedo,    105D  ff.;    Rep.   X,   610E;   Tim.,   89A; 
Laws  X,  894C  ff. 
"^Rep.  VII,  521C. 
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fears,  as  far  as  possible ;  reflecting  that  when  any  one  experiences 
exceeding  joys,  or  fears,  or  sorrows,  or  desires,  he  suffers  from 
these  things  not  only  such  evils  as  he  may  anticipate:  sickness  or 
loss  of  property  to  satisfy  his  lusts,  but  the  very  greatest  of  all 
evils — one  with  which  he  does  not  reckon."^  This  evil,  Plato 
assures  us,  is  the  delusion  that  the  objects  of  the  most  intense 
feelings  are  the  most  real.  One  thing  is  plain.  The  Platonic 
meditaiio  mortis  is  no  mere  theoretical  dogma;  it  is  really 
a  means  of  a  spiritual  resurrection  during  life,  a  beginning  of  that 
complete  deliverance  from  the  bodily  tomb  which  the  soul  hopes 
to  attain  at  death.- 

Plato  summarizes  the  ascent  of  the  soul  through  the  world  of 
sense  in  one  of  the  myths  of  the  Phacdrus.  The  passage  is 
extremely  important  not  only  because  it  presents  the  basic  dualism 
between  reason  and  sensibility,  but  also  because  it  intimates  why 
reason  is  assured  of  victory  from  the  start.  No  apology  need  be 
made  for  quoting  at  length.  "Whenever  the  charioteer  sees  his 
beloved  and  his  whole  soul  is  warmed  through  sense,  he  is  filled 
with  the  tickling  and  the  stinging  of  desire.  The  obedient  steed, 
then  as  always  under  the  control  of  modesty,  refrains  from  leaping 
upon  the  beloved;  but  the  other  steed,  heedless  of  the  charioteer's 
goading  and  lashing  with  the  whip,  plunges  ahead  and  nms  away; 
he  furnishes  all  manner  of  trouble  to  his  companion,  and  to  the 
charioteer  whom  he  forces  to  approach  the  beloved  and  to  recall 
the  jovs  of  indulgence.  At  first  the  two  indignantly  oppose  the 
baser  steed  and  his  urgency  to  do  such  terrible  and  lawless  deeds; 
but  at  last,  when  there  is  no  limit  to  nagging,  they  follow  in  sub- 
mission and  agree  to  do  his  bidding.  Now  they  arrive  at  the  place, 
and  behold  the  shining  form  of  the  beloved;  which  when  the 
charioteer  sees,  his  memory  recalls  the  nature  of  the  Beautiful, 
and  once  more  he  sees  it  in  company  with  temperance  placed  upon 
a  sacred  pedestal;  he  is  fearful  at  the  sight,  and  in  adoration 
falls  backward,  and  at  the  same  time  is  compelled  to  draw  back 
the  reins  with  such  violence  as  to  bring  thesteedson  their  haunches, 
the  one  willing  and  unresisting,  the  other  insolent  and  unwilling. 
When  they  have  both  withdrawn  a  little  way,  the  one  is  ashamed 
and  amazed  and  his  whole  body  is  bathed  in  perspiration;  the 
other,  recovering  from  the  distress  which  was  caused  by  the  bridle 
and  the  fall,  and  regaining  his  breath  with  difficulty,  is  full  of  wrath 
and  reproaches,  and  violently  abuses  the  driver  and  his  fellow-steed 


li 


for  timidity  and  cowardice  in  deserting  their  post  and  agreement; 
again  he  urges  them  against  their  will  to  advance,  and  scarcely 
grants  their  petition  to  await  another  time.  But  when  the  ap- 
pointed time  comes,  and  they  pretend  as  if  they  had  forgotten,  he 
reminds  them  by  pawing  and  neighing  and  drawing  them  on ;  once 
more  w^ith  the  same  intention,  he  forces  his  companions  to  draw 
near  the  beloved.  This  time  he  lowers  his  head  and  puts  up  his 
tail,  and  gripping  the  bit  w4th  his  teeth  he  plunges  ahead  shame- 
lessly- Now  the  charioteer  has  a  harder  time  than  ever;  he  falls 
back  like  a  racer  at  the  barrier,  and  with  additional  force  wrenches 
the  bit  from  the  wanton  steed,  covering  his  abusive  tongue  and 
jaws  with  blood ;  he  forces  his  legs  and  haunches  to  the  ground  in 
severe  punishment .  And  after  the  villainous  steed  has  experienced 
this  treatment  many  times  he  ceases  his  riotous  way,  becomes  docile, 
and  submits  to  the  guidance  of  the  charioteer;  w^henever  he  sees 
beauty  he  is  overcome  wath  fear.  Henceforth,  the  soul  of  the  lover 
in  modesty  and  in  holy  fear  attends  the  beloved."^ 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing  passage,  Paul  E.  More  points  out 
that  the  powder  of  resistance  finally  came  from  the  charioteer  not 
as  a  deliberative  agent  but  as  one  who  recognized  his  kinship  with 
the  Idea,  and  that  this  power  strikes  into  him  after  the  manner  of 
the  Christian's  grace  of  God.^  The  same  principle  which  consti- 
tutes the  objectively  real  w^orld  operates  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
The  triumph  of  reason  over  sense  is  assured  because  it  shares  in  the 
principle  of  universal  reality.^  As  Windleband  states  it:  Reason, 
as  God  or  w^orld -purpose,  is  an  objective  principle,  which,  as  con- 
sciousness, becomes  soul.'*  Always  the  final  argument  for  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  the  soul  hinges  upon  its  oneness  wdth  the  Ideas. 
We  cite  a  pertinent  passage  from  the  Phaedo-}  'Tf,  as  w^e  are 
constantly  reiterating,  there  is  the  !3eautiful,  the  Good,  and  every 
similar  idea  really  exists,  and  if  all  sense-objects  are  referable  to 
this  reality,  which  we  once  knew  and  continue  to  know,  and  with 
which  we  compare  sense-objects,  then  we  shall  be  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  souls  have  a  reality  equal  to  that  of  the  Idea. 
But  if  Ideas  are  not,  this  argument  is  vain.  This  is  true,  is  it  not? 
There  is  equal  necessity  in  the  pre-existence  of  Ideas  and  that  of 
our  souls;  Kald  ^li]  raura,  ohbe  ra5e— they  stand  or  fall  together." 
The  raison  d'etre  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  divine  goodness.  There  is 


^Phaedo,  82E-83C. 
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no  jealousy  of  anything  in  a  good  God,  and  so  he  made  everything 
as  much  as  possible  like  Himself.^ 

Reason,  then,  is  the  one  principle  immanent  in  the  world  and 
in  the  individual.  The  creator  himself  mixed  the  immortal  part 
of  the  soul,  although  he  delegated  to  the  lesser  gods  the  work  of 
creation  at  large.-  Soul  in  its  totality  has  the  rule  of  all  things 
inanimate  and  sets  in  order  the  whole  world. ^  It  is  a  self-conscious 
and  self-determining  energn^.  This  is  Plato's  meaning  in  the  follow- 
ing passage.  "Soul  is  in  ever>'  case  immortal,  for  what  is  ever  in 
motion  is  immortal.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  moves  another 
and  is  moved  by  another,  in  ceasing  to  move  ceases  also  to  live. 
Only  what  is  self -moving,  inasmuch  as  it  nev^er  abandons  itself, 
never  ceases  to  move,  but  is  also  the  source  and  beginning  of 
motion  for  all  other  moving  objects.  Now  a  principle  is  unbe- 
gotten.  Everv'thing  which  comes  into  being  must  of  necessity 
have  a  beginning  in  a  principle,  but  the  principle  itself  cannot 
come  out  of  anything  else:  for  if  a  principle  were  derived,  it  would 
no  longer  be  a  principle.  But  whatever  is  unbegotten  must  be 
indestructible;  for  if  a  principle  were  destroyed  it  could  not  rise 
into  being  out  of  anything  else,  nor  anything  else  out  of  it.  since 
all  things  must  come  from  a  principle.  Therefore  the  principle 
of  motion  must  be  self-moving,  and  it  must  be  neither  perishable 
nor  begotten;  otherwise  the  whole  universe  and  the  whole  creation 
would  collapse  into  a  static  condition,  and  never  again  could  it 
recover  its  motion  and  existence.  But  if  we  assume  the  self- 
moving  to  be  immortal,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  maintain  that 
such  is  the  very  idea  and  essence  of  the  soul.  For  any  body  whose 
principle  of  motion  is  outside  itself  is  soulless,  whereas  the  one  which 
has  its  principle  of  motion  within  and  of  itself,  has  a  soul  and 
expresses  the  very  nature  of  soul.  And  if  it  be  true  that  self- 
motion  is  the  very-  nature  of  soul,  the  soul  is  necessarily  unbe- 
gotten and  eternal.""* 

With  the  validity  of  this  argniment  we  are  not  now  concerned. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  is  that  Plato  finds  it  basic  to  his 
philosophy  to  assimie  that  the  soul  is  a  vital  principle  whose  de 
termination  is  from  within.  It  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
dpxv  KLV7](7eo)s  of  the  early  Pythagoreans.^  It  is  germane  to 
Plato's  main  contention  that  the  soul  is  of  one  nature  with  the 

^Tim.,  29E;  cf.  Phaedr.,  247A.  ^Phaedr.,  247B. 

"^Tim.,  39D,  E,  41C,  92C. 

'Ibid.,  245C-E;  cf.  Laws  X,  894C,  D,  895C,  896A;  XII,  966E. 

^Burnet,  Op,  cit.,  p.  333  f. 
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objective  and  eternally  self -determining  reality.  In  one  passage,  at 
least,  he  suggests  the  arrangement  of  the  faculties  or  powers  of 
the  soul  in  an  ascending  scale  according  to  the  degree  with  which 
each  comprehends  reality.^  In  the  vision  of  Er,  the  soul  leaves 
the  body  and  goes  alone  to  judgment. ^  At  the  end  of  the  journey 
in  the  world  invisible,  the  soul  chooses  its  self-determined  lot  of  life, 
but  air  la  eXojueVou — God  is  blameless.^  Unlike  the  body  and  all  else 
material,  the  soul  cannot  be  destroyed  even  by  its  own  peculiar  vice 
of  injustice."*  Injustice  which  has  power  to  murder  others  will  also 
preserve  the  murderer  alive — indeed,  and  well  awake  too;^  so  far 
removed  is  the  soul's  dwelling-place  from  the  tent  of  mortality. 
The  essence  of  the  soul  is  life  and  excludes  the  notion  of  death.  ^ 
The  education  and  nurture  of  the  soul  help  determine  its  character; 
its  character  is  its  destiny,  and  the  soul  must  live  with  itself.^ 
Clearly  Plato's  thought  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Sophists.  For  the  latter,  values  are  determined  by  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain  and  the  principle  of  the  moral  life  is  successful 
self-aggrandizement.  Plato  regards  moral  values  as  organic  in 
the  nature  of  objective  reality,  and  the  principle  of  virtue  or  good- 
ness is  cognate  w^ith  universal  reason.  Life  is  rational  and  moral 
through  and  through ;  moral  experience  is  social  in  character,  an 
objective  and  shareable  order.  The  gist  of  the  standpoint  is  put 
in  the  concluding  words  of  the  Republic.  "Wherefore  my  counsel 
is,  believing  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and  able  to  endure  all  things, 
both  good  and  evil,  that  we  hold  fast  to  the  upward  way  and 
wisely  practise  justice  and  virtue  .  .  .  And  we  shall  attain  our 
welfare  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  pilgrimage  of  a  thousand  years 
which  we  have  described."^  'Know  thyself  still  embodies  the 
major  part  of  wisdom.  But  the  self  we  are  to  know  is  a  rational 
self-sufficient  principle  of  life  akin  to  the  world  of  Ideas.  When 
we  grasp  the  significance  of  this  principle  we  shall  have  the  moral 
life  in  outline  before  us.  It  comes  about  that  the  effort  to  'strip 
justice  bare'  involves  looking  at  the  soul  apart  from  its  mortal 
and  external  accompaniments.  Plato  urges:  "Look  at  the  soul's 
philosophy  and  observe  her  converse  and  company,  kindred  as  she 
is  with  the  divine,  the  immortal  and  the  eternal.  See  what  it  would 
become  if  it  were  wholly  to  follow  the  divine,  and  borne  by  this 
impulse  were  to  escape  from  the  slough  in  which  it  now  finds 


'Rep.  VI,  511D-E. 
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itself,  encrusted  with  rocks  and  shells  and  the  things  of  earth 
which  in  wild  variety  spring  up  around  the  soul,  because  it  feeds 
upon  the  earthy  and  is  surrounded  by  its  so-called  croods.  Then 
one  could  see  its  own  true  nature,  whether  sin<,mlar  or  plural  in 
form—just  what  its  exact  nature  is."^  It  is  this  divine  principle 
of  reason  which,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  is  the  consummation  of 
the  Platonic  ethics.  By  it  alone  have  we  an  objective,  impartial, 
and  universally  valid  criterion  of  goodness,  the  aim  of  every  ethical 
system.  We  must  now  tr\'  to  see  this  rational  principle  at 
work  putting  order  and  system  into  ever\'day  conduct.  What 
are  some  of  the  out-standing  features  in  the  life  of  reason,  the 
supreme  principle  of  morality.'' 

'Rep.  X,  611E-612A. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  REASON  IX  THE  MORAL  LIFE 

The  Sophists  defined  goodness  as  the  sum  of  pleasure  for  the 
individual.  The  acceptance  of  that  principle,  Plato  points  out, 
would  completely  disorganize  life  both  in  society  and  in  the 
individual.  Such  an  ideal  of  life  is  anti-social,  irrational,  and 
immoral.  The  very  success  of  injustice,  Plato  maintains,  is  due 
to  the  implicit  recognition  of  justice.  Plato  found  the  crucial 
point  in  the  sophistic  morality  in  its  reduction  of  the  soul  or  moral 
self  to  terms  of  sensation.  The  good  is  the  pleasant;  moral 
values  are  determined  by  the  sentient  organism.  In  opposition 
to  this  sophistic  viewpoint  Plato  described  moral  experience  from 
its  non -sentient  or  spiritual  side.  The  essence  of  the  soul  is 
not  in  the  life  of  sensation,  but  in  reason,  a  spiritual  principle  cog- 
nate with  an  objective  world-order.  A  passage  in  the  Phaedo 
puts  it  this  way:  "Yes,  Socrates,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
the  same  necessity  for  both;  the  argument  retreats  successfully 
to  the  position  that  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  is  equally  de- 
fensible with  that  of  the  Ideas.  For  to  me,  at  least,  nothing  is  so 
evident  as  that  the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  and  the  other  Ideas  we 
mentioned  are  absolutely  real;  and  I  am  completely  satisfied  with 
the  proof."'  jMoral  values  are,  above  all,  organic  parts  within  a 
universal  and  self -complete  order.  The  individual  knows  and  ap- 
propriates the  values  which  constitute  goodness  of  character,  be- 
cause reason  is  also  organic  in  that  objective  world  of  reality. 
Reason  is  the  most  fundamental  power  in  himian  life,  and  by  its 
nature  all  men  potentially  share  the  values  of  the  Idea-world. 
Morality  is  then  objective  in  the  sense  that  its  values  are  not  made 
in  accordance  with  bodily  desires,  and,  having  their  foundation  in 
reason,  they  are  accessible  to  all  men  on  equal  terms.  The  central 
principle  of  morality  is  the  Good.  But  beyond  this  formal  concept, 
in  what  does  the  good  life  consist ' 

Plato  uses  the  concept  'good'  in  the  widest  sense,  which,  although 
it  does  not  in  the  first  instance  indicate  moral  qualities,  is  inclusive 
of  them.'-'     To  ayaBbv,  for  Plato,  includes  three  apparently  dis- 

176E-77A.  -Nettleship,  Lectures,  p.  218. 
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tinct  ideas.  The  Good  is:  first,  the  object  of  all  rational  desire, 
the  end  of  life;  secondly,  the  principle  that  makes  knowledge 
possible  and  the  world  a  rational  order;  thirdly,  the  principle 
of  being  which  makes  possible  the  phenomenal  world. 

The  Good  is,  first  of  all,  what  all  men  desire. ^     Men  may  be 
put  off  with  appearance  in  many  instances,  but  they  insist  upon 
the  reality  when  dealing  with  the  Good.^     The  reason  is  that  the 
Good  is  what  men  most  desire,  the  one  value  to  which  all  others 
are  subsidiar>\     It  is  the  end  of  life,  not  merely  as  a  'far  off  divine 
event,'  but  as  process  as  well;  the  Good  is  both  end  and  means. 
Men  are  not  always  conscious  of  this  principle  which  underlies  all 
human  activity,  but  "every  soul  of  man  pursues  it  and  makes  it 
the  end  of  all  his  actions,  having  a  presentiment  that  there  is  such 
an  end."-^     In  other  words,  Plato  takes  it  as  a  kind  of  ultimate 
truth  that  man  is  a  being  who  lives  for  some  end  or  whole,  that  he 
has  a  good  in  the  light  of  which  particular  goods  are  determined 
and  evaluated.     Moral  experience  is  not  the  adding  of  bit  upon  bit, 
but  a  comprehension  of  the  particular  in  the  perspective  of  the  whole 
of  life.     There  is  an  aspect  of  universality  which  is  involved  in  all 
our  particular  ethical  judgments,  but  fully  expressed  in  none  of 
them,  and  which,  as  it  is  increasingly  discovered,  can  be  used  to 
correct  and  complete  the  judgments  from  which  it  is,  in  part,  de- 
rived.^    This  is  only  another  way  in  which  Plato  says:  man  is  a 
rational  being.     In  the  life  of  reason,  mind  is  never  submerged 
completely  in  the  immediacy  of  experience,  where  each  thing  is 
taken  at  its  face  value;  reason  stands  apart  to  criticize  and  direct 
its  own  work  with  a  view  to  a  more  comprehensive  whole.     By  this 
test  Plato  says  you  shall  know  the  philosophic  nature.     If  anyone 
loves  beautiful  objects  and  yet  lacks  an  appreciation  of  absolute 
Beauty,  and  is  unable  to  follow  if  one  leads  him  to  the  knowledge 
of  it,  that  man  is  a  dreamer  who  puts  the  copy  in  place  of  the  real 
object.^     Nettleship  states  the  point  clearly.  '  'The  rationality  of 
man  means  that  he  is  a  creature  who  has  ideals,  and  who  cannot 
help  having  them.     An  ideal  is  something  which  is  not  fully  present 
at  this  particular  moment  in  this  particular  thing,  but  as  yet  i« 
partly  attained  in  it.     The  conception  of  an  ideal  involves,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  it  is  never  wholly  realized,  on  the  other  that  it  is 
continually  being  realized.     However  much  and  however  often 

KSympos.,  204E  ff.;  Gorg.,  466D  fL;   Merto,   77B.   E,   7^A ;   Euthyd.,  288E, 
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the  object  with  which  man  acts  may  change,  he  never  lives  abso- 
lutely in  the  present;  in  the  moment  he  is  always  thinking  of 
something  beyond  the  moment ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  reason  that 
he  does  so.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  man  is  what  we  call  a  moral 
being.  He  is  capable  of  morality  because  he  has  reason,  and  reason 
compels  him  to  live  for  an  end;  and  the  problem  of  moral  philoso- 
phy to  the  Greeks  is  always,  starting  from  this  fundamental  con- 
ception, to  determine  the  true  end  for  which  a  man  should  live."^ 
It  is  evident  now  that  Plato's  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  signify  an  effort  to  show  that  reason  in  the  individual  es- 
tablishes the  condition  for  a  moral  life  whose  values  are  organic 
in  the  nature  of  objective  reality.  In  the  moral  life,  therefore, 
the  values  of  reason  must  take  precedence  over  those  things  which 
yield  an  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain. 

Turning  now  from  the  concept  of  reason  as  the  principle  which 
determines  the  good  in  the  life  of  man,  we  shall  see  that  the  Good 
is  also  a  postulate  demanded  by  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  as 
a  whole.     The  Good,  he  tells  us  in  the  Philehus,  is  none  other  than 
the  Divine  Reason.-     In  Platonic  phraseology,  the  Good  is  the 
source  of  knowledge  and  of  being,  the  principle  which  makes  the 
world  an  intelligible  and  permanent  order.     On  these  two  main 
points  the  theory  of  Ideas  is  grounded. ^     "That  which  imparts 
truth  to  the  known  and  gives  power  to  the  knower  is  the  Idea  of 
the  Good ;  it  is  the  source  of  knowledge  and  truth  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  the  subject  of  knowledge.     Although  both  knowledge  and 
truth  are  beautiful,  \'ou  will  be  right  in  considering  the  good  still 
more  beautiful.     And  just  as  in  the  example  of  light  and  sight,  so 
here  knowledge  and  truth  are  rightly  considered  to  be  like  the  good, 
but  the  good  must  not  be  identified  with  either  one  or  both  of  them ; 
the  nature  of  the  good  is  far  more  estimable."^     To  quote  Nettle- 
ship   again:  "The  use  of  the  word  implies  a   certain  ultimate 
hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  things,  namely  that  there  is  reason 
operating  in  the  world,  in  man  and  in  nature.     This  reason  shows 
itself  ever\^vhere  in  the  world  in  this  particular  way,  that  wherever 
there  are  a  number  of  elements  co-existent  there  will  be  found  a 
certain  unity,  a  certain  principle  which  correlates  them,  through 
which  alone  they  are  what  they  are,  and  in  the  light  of  which  alone 
they  can  be  understood.     Thus  the  good  becomes  to  Plato  both  the 
ultimate  condition  of  morality  and  the  ultimate  condition  of  under- 

^Lectures,  p.  220.  -22C. 
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standiiiK^  These  are  not  two  thinKS.  but  one  and  the  same  princi- 
ple showini(  itself  in  different  subject-matters. "^  The  Good  is 
Plato's  central  principle  of  reality,  the  highest  of  the  Ideas.-  And 
although  Plato  would  grant  that  it  is  not  fully  comprehended  by 
finite  intelligence,  the  human  reason  may  arrive  at  some  vision  of 
the  good,  and  it  is  at  the  basis  of  all  moral  conduct.  On  this 
point"  Plato  is  explicit.  "In  my  opinion,  such  is  the  order  of  ap- 
pearances :  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  seen  last  of  all  in  the  intelligible 
world  and  onh-  with  difficidty.  l:)ut  when  once  seen  it  is  inferred 
to  be  the  true  source  of  all  right  and  beauty  in  cver>'thing;  it  is 
the  light  of  the  visible  world  and  the  i)arent  of  the  lord  of  light 
in  It: "in  the  intellectual  worid  it  is  the  direct  source  of  reason  and 
truth.  Wherefore,  one  who  is  going  to  act  intelligently  in  public 
or  private  life  must  know  the  Good."^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  Idea  of  the  Good  expresses  Plato's  con- 
ception of  the  princii)le  of  objectivity  in  morals.     The  world  is  a 
teleological  whole,  not  in  the  narrow  sense  that  nature  is  adapted 
to  sen-e  the  purposes  of  man,  but  simply  that  the  world  is  an  or- 
ganic whole  in  which  the  parts  have  a  definite  function  to  perform, 
and  that   it  can  be  understood  in  tenns  of  ihv  function  of  the 
various  parts;  the  good  is  the  immanent  principle  which  we  have 
to  suppose  in  order  to  exi)lain  it,  and  which  is  implied  in  calling 
the  world  a  whole.^     This  conception  is  .)])i)oscd  to  the  sophistic 
interpretation  of  reality  as  it  expressed  itself  in  the  individualistic 
theon--  of  morals.     To  IMato  the  theory-  of  the  Sophists  implied  a 
double  miracle;  that   a  sane  man   could   ha\'e  been  bom   in  an 
atomistic  world  of  self-seekitig  indi\'iduals,  and  that  he  could  re- 
main sane  in  l)edlam.     For  as  we  saw  in  the  first  chapter,  the 
naturalistic  concei^ion  of  man  left  moralitx'  without  social  char- 
acter.    Moreo\-er,   tlie  attempt    t<.  supply   that   character  by  a 
compromise  moralit\-  emptied  Hfe  of  all  fixed  detenninations  and 
stablevalues.    Plato  makes  an  important  distinct  ion:  it  is  onething 
to  sav  that  nature  has  a  meaning,  and  another  to  say  that  the 
first  meaning  we  find  is  the  true  one.     The  true  meaning  of  nature 
is  found  in  the  principle  of   the  good,  and   the   good   is  always 
intelligible.     Therefore,    the  basis  for  a   social  inten^retation   is 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  realit\'.     A  good  man  is  one  whose  life 
exhibits  principle  or  purpose;  it  is  harmony.^     In  so  far  as  the 
sc\-eral  ])arts  of  a  man's  c  )nduct  are  articulate  and  perform  a  function 
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within  a  larger  whole,  it  is  open  to  the  understanding  of  fellow- 
members  of  society. 

For  as  Plato  further  obser\^es,  the  principle  of  the  good  oper- 
ates in  both  directions.     A  man's  conduct  becomes  orderly  and 
intellic^ent  both  to  himself  and  to  others  not  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
concentrated  upon  a  specific  purpose  or  end,  but  also  as  it  becomes 
comprehensive  and  reaches  beyond  the  individual.     The  end   ot 
-ood  conduct  has  a  universal  aspect.     And  although  "every  soul  of 
man  pursues  the  good,"   if  he  fails  to  grasp  that  principle,  "he 
loses  whatever  good  there  may  be  in  other  things."^     This  is  true, 
even  in  cases  where  men  follow  their  own  ideas  of  justice  and  nght. 
Hence  the  guardians  who  are  to  direct  the  moral  purpose  of  the 
communitv  must  have  a  firm  hold  upon  the  good.^     Plato's  notion 
is  that  the  being  and  essence  of  each  particular  thing  is  determined 
by  this  universal  principle  of  the  good.^     This  is  his  meaning  when 
he  says  that  the  good  is  the  creative  and  sustaining  cause  of  the 
world  '    The  Phaedo  refers  to  the  good  as  the  'condition  without 
which  the  cause  could  not  be  a  cause. '^     In  the  Philebus  the  Good 
is  conceived  as  the  principle  of  order  in  the  universe  under  the 
three  aspects  of  beauty,  truth,  and  proportion.^     Later  on  this 
abstract  Idea  is  represented  in  the  personalized  form  of  God,who 
makes  the  worid  after  the  intelligible  pattern^  and  even  m  the 
sensible  worid  becomes  manifest  to  the  human  senses.^  ^  Of  so 
great  a  principle  no  man  can  afford  to  be  in  ignorance.     This  is  the 
reason  whv  it  has  been  said  that  the  conception  of  the  good  is  re- 
quired to  fill  up  our  sketchv,  fragmentary  view  of  human  hfe,  and 
to  give  it  precision  (aKpifieia).     It  is  only  when  the  soul  looks 
upon  the  object  illuminated  by  truth  and  being,  that  it  compre- 
hends and  knows  and  is  radiant  with  intelligence.^     The  philoso- 
pher is  just  the  man  who  apprehends  things  in  their  true  relations. 
Each  particular  fact  is  what  it  is  in  terms  of  its  relations  to  the 
whole,  and  the  wise  man  therefore  is  he  who  has  a  sense  of  the 
infinite  conditions  of  any  fact,  of  the  infinite  issues  of  any  action. 
"The  reality  of  things  is  what  they  mean;  what  they  mean  is  de- 
termined bv  their  place  in  the  order  of  the  worid;  what  determines 
their  place  in  the  order  of  the  world  is  the  supreme  good,  the 
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principle  of  that  order.  "^     The  man  who  is  unaware  of  the  -ood 
lives  a  shadow  existence  in  a  shadowy  world.     This  is  the  truth 
back  of  Plato's  stron-  langua-e.     "The  dialectician  attains  a 
conception  of  the  erood.     Whoever  cannot  rationally  distingaish 
the  Idea  of  the  Good  by  abstracting  it  from  all  other  things,  falls 
short  of  it-  so  lon<^  as  he  cannot  successfully  refute  all  objections, 
and  be  eager  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  tmth  rather  than  of  opinion, 
proceeding  alwavs  with  unfailing  logic,  such  a  one  cannot  be  said 
to  know  ekher  the  absolute  good  itself  or  any  other  good.     It  one 
ever  establishes  anv  contact,  it  is  with  some  image  by  means  of 
opinion,  not  bv  knowledge;  his  present  life  is  concerned  with  the 
wares  of  dreams  and  sleep,  and  before  he  is  fairly  awakened,  he 
slips  off  into  the  unseen  world  and  enters  his  final  sleep. "- 

Now  it  is  just  this  pursiiit  of  the  good,  the  philosopher's  pas- 
sionate 'love  of  truth'  which  incites  him  to  welcome  ever>-  frag- 
ment of  knowledge  which  "reveals  in  any  way  the  eternal  bemg  of 
thin-s."  and  which  discloses  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
world  that  Plato  designates  the  condition  of  the  life  of  becommg  like 
God  ibixoii^diST^  Oe^o).     The  dominant  feature  about  the  philo- 
sophic  impulse  is  that  it  prompts  the  soul  to  go  beyond  itself  and 
unite  itself  with  the  etemally  real  Ideas,  its  own  kindred.     It  is 
e<^sentiallv  the  attitude  of  objectivity,  of  appropriation  of  the  real 
by  conforming  to  it .     When  the  soul  makes  its  highest  reach  m  the 
efiort    to   apprehend  the  good  it  employs  tlie  intelligence  only, 
leaving  the  senses  behind.''^     With  this  notion  as  a  background, 
Adam  makes  the  following  obser\^ation.   "The  </>tXo(7o0ta.  or  love 
of  knowledge,  on  which  Plato  so  constantly  insists,  is  of  necessity 
and  from  the  first  a  religious  aspiration,  because  of  the  way  m 
which  he  regards  not  only  the  organ,  but  also  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge.    The'^realm  of    sensibles— the  twilight  land  which  lies  be- 
tween the  darkness  of  Not-Being  and  the  light  of  Being— can  never 
be  known;  of  the  seen  and  the  temporal  there  is  no  knowledge,  but 
only,  at  best,  'opinion';  that  which  alone  we  can  know,  is  the  un- 
seen, the  eternal,  the  divine;  in  the  last  resort,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  the  Idea  of  Good  or  God.     In  this  way  the  lover  of 
knowledge  in  Plato  inevitably  becomes  a  seeker  after  God. "^'     It 
seemed  to  Plato  that  only  in  this  discriminating  and  yet  unbiased 
love  of  truth  could  be  found  a  basis  for  a  disinterested  morality.^ 
In  his  mind  this  philosophic  or  celestial  love  stands  in  contrast 
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with  earthlv  Eros.  "The  love  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  common 
Aphrodite  is  essentially  common  and  is  without  discrimination; 
this  is  the  kind  which  inferior  men  embrace.  First  of  all,  such 
persons  love  women  and  youth  equally  well;  then,  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  material  rather  than  the  spiritual.  The  most  absurd 
things  are  the  object  of  this  love;  it  looks  only  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  end,  disregarding  the  means  whether  they  be  foul  or 
fair.     The  result  is  that  its  devotees  do  good  and  evil  quite  indis- 

criminatelv."^ 

On  the  contrary,  philosophical  love  is  particularly  critical  about 
its  beloved;  the  true  lover  must  know  the  truth  of  things.     That 
is  to  say,  the  good  may  be  regarded  negatively.     The  Idea  alone 
is  real ;  matter  is  non-being  which  hinders  the  pure  manifestation 
of  the' Idea.     The  soul  is  an  incor]3oreal  spirit  destined  for  the 
intuition  of  the  Idea.     The  principle  of  self-denial,  then,  stands 
alongside  the  harmonious  introduction  of  the  Idea  into  the  world 
of  sense  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Platonic  system  of  ethics.^ 
There  is  no  need  to  tr\^  to  minimize  this  negative  aspect  by  refer- 
ring to  it  as  an  occasional  note.     Statements  to  the  contrary  are 
too'^unmistakeable.     Concentration  upon  truth  inevitably  means 
that  some  of  the  channels  of  desire  will  run  dr^^3     The  lover  of 
truth  will  be  absorbed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  soul  and  will  scarcely 
take  note  of  bodily  pleasures  at  all.^     Consequently,  covetousness 
will  have  no  place  in  his  nature,  for  temperance  abides  within. 
There  can  be  no  secret  comer  of  illiberality  or  meanness,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  antagonistic  to  the  soul  which  longs 
after  the  Being  of  things,  human  and  divine.^     Cowardice,  fear, 
grreed.  and  passion,  are  banished  from  his  nature,  and  nothing  can 
Induce  him  to  be  unjust  or  difficult  to  deal  with  in  business.^    He 
cannot  be  rude  or  unsociable.^     His  mind  is  naturally  well-pro- 
portioned and  gracious  toward  the  Being  of  everything;  it  turns 
spontaneously  and  readily  adjusts  itself,  is  evayo)y6s  to  the  truth 
of  things.^     This  is  a  more  tempered  statement  of  that  austere  at- 
titude toward  the  body  which  we  met  in  the  Phaedo.     There  the 
body  is  the  g^ave  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
soul  from  it  is  considered  the  most  necessary  and  beneficial  of  all 
things,  the  philosopher's  special  aim.^     Philosophy  is  the  liberation 
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of  the  soul,  gifted  with  divine  intelli.i,^ence.  from  the  leaden  weights 
which  the  pleasures  of  sense  attach  to  it.' 

Those  who  have  once  had  a  i.dim])se  of  the  good  do  not  wish  to 
return  to  the  twilight  of  ever\'day  life.  Naturally,  they  want  to 
live  in  the  fruition  of  the  heavenly  vision.  "There  is  no  leisure 
for  one  who  has  his  mind  u])on  true  being  to  attend  to  hmnan 
affairs  and  for  contending  with  men  onh'  to  be  filled  with  vice 
and  en\'\-;  his  vision  is  focussed  upon  an  ordered  world  etemally 
the  same  where  the  strife  of  injustice  is  unknown.  In  that  world 
all  is  in  harmony  with  reason,  and  imitating  that  order  man  be- 
comes most  like  it.  Surely  there  is  no  alteniati\'e  except  to  imitate 
what  one  holds  in  reverent  converse."-  The  contrast  of  the  two 
orders  of  life  is  all  too  a])i)arent.  For  when  the  liberated  soul 
"recalls  his  old  home  in  the  cave,  and  the  wisdom  of  that  j)lace  and 
of  his  fellow -prisoners.  d(»  you  not  think  he  will  be  delighted  with 
the  change  and  will  pity  them'"'^  And  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
den  were  accustomed  to  confer  honors  u])on  those  who  are  quickest 
to  observe  the  passing  shadows  and  the  order  of  their  succession, 
he  would  not  care  for  such  honors  and  glories,  nor  envy  the  pos- 
sessors of  them.  Rather  does  he  prefer  to  endure  any  slander  than 
to  live  in  that  world  of  illusion.  If  he  were  compelled  to  return 
again  to  his  old  haunts  in  the  den  of  sensibility,  before  his  eyes  be- 
came adjusted,  he  would  make  a  ridiculous  fignire.  His  compan- 
ions would  taunt  him  and  say:  "he  ascended  on  high,  only  to  re- 
turn without  his  eyes."  But  there  is  nothing  sun)rising  at  the 
awk^vardiiess  of  the  philosopher  who  passes  from  the  clear  light  of 
the  Idea-world  to  the  evil  and  shadow  worid  of  man.  Here  he  is 
com])elled  to  fight  inthecourts  of  law  and  contend  about  theimages 
and  reflections  of  justice  with  those  who  have  never  seen  justice 
itself.^  There  is  an  irreconcilable  difference  in  the  two  points  of 
view.  The  majority  of  mankind  admire  the  wit  of  the  Thracian 
maid  who  twitted  Thales  and  said  that  he  fell  into  a  well  as  he  w^as 
gazing  at  the  stars.  The  philosopher  meets  with  all  sorts  of  dis- 
asters because  of  inexperience.  "His  awk'^vardness  is  dreadful,  con- 
veying the  impression  of  stupidity.  He  makes  no  personal  retort 
to'those  who  rail  at  him.  because  not  knowing  scandal  of  any  one 
he  makes  no  capital  of  it.  Consequenth'  he  is  ridiculed  for  help- 
lessness. He  is  adjudged  an  idiot,  because  in  the  unpretentious 
candor  of  his  own  mind  he  is  thoroughly  amused  when  he  hears 
praise  and  glorification  heaped  upon  fellow-citizens.     Whenever  a 
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tyrant  or  king  is  eulogized,  he  fancies  that  he  hears  the  praises  of 
some  stock-ranger,  perhaps  a  sw^ine-herd,  a  shepherd,  or  a  cowherd, 
who  is  congratulated  on  the  quantity  of  milk  he  obtains;  and  the 
philosopher  remarks  that  the  more  disagreeable  and  more  treach- 
erous creature  of  the  tw^o  is  he  whom  they  beguile  and  out  of  w^hom 
thev  squeeze  their  livelihood.  A  great  man  of  this  sort,  he  admits, 
is  perforce  as  crude  and  uneducated  as  any  shepherd  because  he  is 
without  leisure,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  w^hich  is  his  moun- 
tain-pen. When  he  hears  of  the  proprietor  of  an  immense  estate, 
ten  thousand  acres  or  more,  our  philosopher  deems  this  a  trifle,  since 
he  is  w^ont  to  survey  the  w^hole  earth.  He  remarks  that  that  praise 
is  altogether  feeble  and  betrays  cramped  vision  in  those  who  sing 
of  family,  how^  seven  generations  of  w^ealthy  ancestors  makes  some 
one  a  gentleman;  being  without  education,  their  minds  are  not 
strong  enough  to  see  the  w^hole  steadily,  or  to  consider  that  every 
man  has  had  myriads  of  ancestors,  and  among  that  host  have 
been  rich  and  poor,  kings  and  slaves,  barbarians  and  Greeks,  pro- 
genitors inninnerable  for  everybody  ...  He  laughs  at  their  ina- 
bility to  count  and  thereby  deliver  themselves  from  senseless 
vanity.  Indeed,  in  all  these  relationships  the  philosopher  is 
ridiculed  by  the  multitude,  partly,  it  seems,  because  he  despises 
them,  and  again  because  he  is  unfamiliar  with  w^hat  lies  at  his  feet 

and  is  confused."^ 

The  result  is  that  the  philosopher  is  isolated  from  his  community. 
The  ship  of  state  is  manned  by  ignorant  and  dissolute  seamen  who 
have  not  only  neglected  to  learn  the  principles  of  navigation,  but 
they  deny  that  they  can  be  learned.  The  owner  and  master  of 
the  ship  is  deficient  both  in  respect  of  ability  and  of  knowledge, 
and  is  easily  drugged  into  indifference.  A  rogue  by  persuasion 
and  fraud  obtains  the  seat  of  the  pilot,  while  the  only  able  seaman 
is  set  aside  as  a  star-gazer  and  theorist.  But  why  is  he  useless? 
Surely,  the  order  of  nature  is  not  for  the  physician  to  beseech  the 
patient  or  the  pilot  to  beg  the  sailors  to  give  him  authority.-  In 
the  eyes  of  the  worid  the  philosopher  is  helpless  and  alone.  "He 
is  like  one  who,  in  a  driving  storm  of  dust  and  sleet,  retires  under 
the  shelter  of  a  wall ;  he  sees  that  other  men  are  filled  with  lawless- 
ness, and  is  content  if  only  he  may  preserve  himself  free  from  the 
taint  of  injustice  and  unholy  deeds;  he  will  live  apart  and  go  hence 
in  peace,  propitiously,  and  with  bright  hopes."^     Under  the  present 
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re^^ime,  if  virtue  ever  comes  to  a  state,  it  iiuist  he  by  the  power  of 
God  alone.  ^ 

Yes,  the  ])hilosopher  is  useless.  But  should  it  not  l)e  repeated 
in  his  defense  that  the  lo\-er  of  knowled.i^e  is  naturally  striving 
after  Bein.i:"'  He  cannot  rest  in  the  nuilti])]icity  of  individual  and 
surface  a])pearances.  The  i^oal  (»f  his  life  is  to  embrace  reality, 
and  to  l)ecome  like  it.-  Consequently,  he  cannot  pay  the  ])rice 
which  society  demands  as  the  condition  of  sharin.i^  its  life.  The 
]:)ublic  is  the  ,i,T^'at  so])hist.  and  demands  of  its  teachers  that  they 
become  servile  men-pleasers.  'T  would  liken  its  teachers  to  a  man 
who  tends  a  big  and  strong  beast,  and  by  stud\-ing  its  tem])ers  and 
passions  learns  how  to  approach  and  handle  him.  also  at  what 
times  and  lust  why  he  becomes  \'er\'  dangerous  or  docile,  what 
each  of  his  hal)itual  cries  signifies,  and  again  the  kind  of  noises, 
when  another  utters  them,  by  which  he  is  calmed  or  enraged.  vSup- 
pose  further  that  having  mastered  these  details  by  continual  as- 
sociation with  the  beast,  he  calls  this  infonnation  wisdom,  and 
after  systematizing  it.  he  ])roceeds  to  teach,  and  without  any  real 
knowledge  of  these  ])rinci])les  and  passions  he  designates  the  honor- 
able and  dishonorable,  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust— all  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  whims  of  the  great  l)east.  That  which  ]3leases 
the  beast  he  calls  good,  and  whatever  \-exes  him  is  evil;  he  can 
give  no  other  account  of  them  exce])t  that  the  just  and  the  noble 
are  necessary,  but  the  nature  of  the  necessarA'  and  the  good,  how 
great  their  real  difference  is,  is  invisible  to  him.  and  he  is  unable  to 
point  it  out  to  anyone  else.  By  Zeus,  do  you  not  agree  that  such 
a  m.an  would  be  a  rare  educator"""'^  It  would  be  difticult  to  cite  a 
more  stinging  critique  of  the  ])leasure-pain  criterion  of  morals. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  world  what  shall  the  lo\'er  of  truth  do^ 
He  knows  that  in  knowledge  the  soul  goes  out  into  communion 
with  its  own  higher  self,  with  the  divine  soul  which  ])ervades  the 
world.  The  doctrine  of  recollection  has  taught  us  that  the  divine 
Ideas  awaken  in  man  the  im]julse  to  rise  U])  into  communion  with 
them.'^  The  soul  becomes  like  the  di\-ine  objects  which  it  ])ursues, 
so  far  as  mortals  may  ])artici])ate  in  God.^  "The  ])erson  who  is 
occiipied  with  the  cravings  of  a])petite  and  ambition  and  eagerly 
labors  to  satisfy  them,  makes  all  his  thoughts  mortal,  and,  as  far 
as  possiVjle.  becomes  mortal  himself  in  ever}-  respect,  because  he 
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has  cherished  the  mortal  part.  But  the  man  who  has  been  zealous 
in  the  love  of  learning  and  of  true  wisdom,  and  has  exercised  him- 
self especially  in  these  matters,  thinks  what  is  immortal  and  divine; 
if  he  reaches  the  truth,  methinks,  he  must  be  altogether  immortal, 
that  is,  so  far  as  human  nature  can  attain  immortality;  and  be- 
cause he  is  always  cherishing  the  divine,  and  has  the  divinity 
within  him  in  perfect  order,  he  will  be  perfectly  happy. "^ 

It  is  a  notable  feature  of  this  teaching  that  this  divine  perfection, 
assimilation  to  which  is  the  acme  of  human  happiness,  comes  by 
adjustment  to  the  universal  order.  In  keeping  with  this  emphasis 
Plato  says  that  the  wise  man  will  rule  in  the  city  within  him,  although 
not  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  unless  divine  fortune  attend  him^. 
**But,  I  said,  in  heaven  there  is  doubtless  a  pattern  of  that  city  for 
the  one  who  wishes  to  see  it,  and  seeing  it  he  may  take  up  his  abode 
there.  No  matter  whether  it  is  or  shall  be;  the  wise  man  would 
conform  to  that  city  alone,  and  to  no  other. "^  This  is  the  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  human  life  W'hich  in  the  Theaetetus  is  described 
as  an  imitation  of  God.  "Evil  cannot  perish;  for  there  must  al- 
ways be  something  opposed  to  the  good;  nor  can  evil  take  up  its 
abode  among  the  gods,  but  it  must  haunt  mortal  nature  and  this 
world  of  ours.  Wherefore,  we  ought  to  escape  hence  and  fly  to 
heaven  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  flight  means  to  become  like 
God  as  far  as  possible;  and  to  become  like  him  is  to  become  holy, 
just,  and  w4se.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  pursuade  mankind  that  the 
motive  for  avoiding  vice  and  pursuing  virtue  is  not,  as  men 
generally  say,  for  the  reputation  of  being  good  and  not  being  bad, 
w^hich,  in  my  judgment,  is  only  repetition  of  old  wives'  fables.  The 
truth  is  that  God  is  never  in  any  wm^  unrighteous;  he  is  perfect 
righteousness,  and  he  among  us  w^ho  is  perfectly  just  is  most  like 
him  .  .  .  There  are  two  patterns  in  the  w^orld,  the  godlike  ideal  of 
perfect  happinfess,  and  the  godless  ideal  of  utter  \\Tetchedness ; 
but  men  do  not  see  that  this  is  true,  or  that  by  the  extreme  of 
vanity  and  folly  they  become  through  their  unjust  deeds,  with- 
out knowing  it,  like  the  one  and  unlike  the  other.  The  penalty  is 
that  they  lead  a  hfe  answ^ering  to  the  pattern  which  they  resemble. 
And  if  we  tell  them  that  unless  they  give  up  their  cleverness, 
the  place  of  innocence  will  not  receive  them  after  death,  and  in 
this  world  they  must  ever  walk  in  the  likeness  of  their  character, 
evil  with  evil,  clever  and  experienced  men  that  they  are,they  wdll 
regard  these  words  as  the  counsel  of  simpletons."^     Plato  is  con- 


^Tim.,  90B-C. 
^Rep.  IX,  592A. 
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vinced  that  ofioiccaLS  rw  6e(2  is  not  an  idle  adventure.  Happiness 
and  well-being  lie  in  that  direction,  the  sanity  and  meaning  of  the 
world  is  ])ledged  to  this  tmth.  Ha])piness  is  rooted  in  the  nature 
of  things,  or  happiness  is  not  to  be  found.  The  gods  know  the  just 
and  the  unjust  as  they  really  are.  "Therefore,  so  much  must  be 
admitted  in  favor  of  the  just  man :  whether  he  meets  with  poverty, 
or  sickness,  or  any  other  apparent  misfortune,  for  him  these  things 
will  finally  work  some  good,  in  life  and  in  death.  For  the  man 
who,  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  desires  to  become  just  and  like  unto 
God,  as  far  as  mortal  may,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  gods."^ 

While  the  negative  and  world-denying  phase  of  morality  is 
prominent  in  the  process  of  becoming  like  God,  onecan  hardly  fail 
to  see  that  its  whole  significance  cannot  be  read  in  negative  terms. 
The  negative  and  the  positive  elements  blend  into  one.  Reason 
is  ever  transcending  what  is  external  and  less  significant  in  order 
to  comprehend  what  is  more  objective  and  more  meaningful. 
And  it  is  this  positive  appropriation  of  the  Idea,  with  which  reason 
is  akin,  that  constitutes  Plato's  distinctive  advance  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  organizing  principle  of  experience.  Can  the  lover 
of  wisdom  find  the  object  of  his  quest  within  the  relationships  of 
ordinary  society^'  Plato  answers  emphatically:  Everything  in 
its  own  way  reveals  the  Idea  of  the  Good.'-  Therefore  the  philoso- 
pher cannot  overlook  things  great  or  small,  more  or  less  honorable.^ 
"The  world  as  it  is  to  sense  is  the  image  and  product  of  the  good, 
and  the  world  as  it  is  to  intelligence  is  also  the  image  and  the 
product  of  the  good;  so.  we  might  say,  the  whole  world,  whether 
as  it  is  to  sense  or  as  it  is  to  intelligence,  whether  in  its  more 
superficial  or  in  its  more  ])rofound  aspect,  reflects  the  good.'"' 
The  twofold  purpose  of  education  is  to  lead  men  up  to  the  Idea 
of  the  Good,  and  then  down  again  among  the  prisoners  of  the 
den  to  share  in  their  labors  and  honors.-^  There  is  nothing  unjust 
in  this  because  the  pur])ose  of  the  legislators  is  to  bring  happiness 
to  the  whole  state,  and  not  to  a  particular  class. ^'  The  duty  of 
the  philosophers  is  to  the  state,  and  the  law  must  say  to  them: 
"Wherefore  each  one  of  you  in  turn  must  descend  into  the  common 
abode  of  men,  and  become  accustomed  to  seeing  in  the  dark.  For 
when  you  acquire  the  habit,  you  will  see  ten  thousand  times  better 

^Rep.  IX,  613A. 

■Utnd.  VII,  508E  IT;  Phlieb.,  28A  ff.,  64C  fl.;  Tim.,  47R,  C,  92B;  rf.  Xcttle- 
shii),  Lectures,  p.  2^2. 

^Rep.  VI,  485B.  'Rep.  VII,  5190. 

^Xettleship,  Lectures,  \k  236.  ^Ihid.  VII,  519E. 


than  the  inhabitants  of  the  den,  and  you  will  know  the  nature  of 
each  image  and  what  it  represents,  because  you  have  beheld  the 
truth  of  the  beautiful,  the  just,  and  the  good.  And  thus  our  state, 
and  yours,  will  become  a  reality,  and  will  not  be  a  dream  only,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  administration  of  many  states  of  the  present 
time,  in  which  men  fight  with  one  another  about  shadows  and  are 
distracted  in  the  struggle  for  power,  as  if  it  were  in  itself  a  great 
good."^  Furthermore,  philosophers  must  assume  the  obligation 
of  ruling  in  the  state  as  the  only  hope  of  curing  the  ills  which  now 
afflict  human  society.  "Except  philosophers  become  kings,  or 
kings  and  princes  achieve  the  knowledge  and  powder  of  philosophy; 
and  except  political  power  and  wisdom  unite  in  the  same  individual, 
while  the  many  natures  who  at  present  pursue  either  one  apart  from 
the  other  are  forced  to  stand  aside,  there  can  be  no  cessation  of 
evils  for  states — indeed,  in  my  opinion,  no  deliverance  for  the 
human  race.  Until  that  time,  this  state  of  ours  cannot  become  a 
fact  and  see  the  light  of  day.'"'  This  is  indeed  a  hard  saying. 
But  in  the  thought  of  Plato  the  condition  of  well-being  or  happi- 
ness is  that  the  reason  which  is  in  the  world  and  in  the  individual 
shall  have  supreme  authority  in  the  lives  of  men.  Man  must  be- 
come like  God,  here  and  now.  As  he  tells  us  in  the  Laws,^  God 
holds  in  his  hands  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  He  travels 
according  to  his  nature  in  a  straight  line.  "Justice  is  his  unfailing 
companion  and  the  avenger  of  all  who  fall  short  of  divine  law.  To 
justice,  the  man  who  would  be  happy  must  hold  fast,  and  follow 
after  her  in  humility  and  in  order;  but  whoever  is  lifted  up  with 
pride,  or  is  puffed  up  by  wealth,  or  honor,  or  beauty,  along  with  a 
youthful  lack  of  judgment,  whose  soul  is  inflamed  with  insolence,  so 
that  he  seeks  neither  ruler  nor  guide,  but  deems  himself  qualified 
to  guide  others,  this  man  is  bereft  of  God.  Thus  forsaken  of  God, 
he  accimiulates  his  likely  friends  and  skips  about  to  spread  general 
confusion.  He  is  a  somebody  in  the  eyes  of  the  many ;  but  quickly 
he  reaps  the  reward  which  justice  must  approve,  and  harvests  utter 
destruction  for  himself,  his  family,  and  his  city." 

Two  things  should  be  clear.  First,  the  Good  is  the  universal 
principle  of  reality;  secondly,  virtue  or  goodness  is  acquired  by 
becoming  like  God  or  the  Good,  by  the  rule  of  reason  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  social  life.  In  the  latter  process,  the  denial  of  the 
immediate  values  of  sense  is  blended  with  the  individual's  discovery 
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and  assimilation  of  the  \'alues  of  reason.  The  meanin^^  of  this 
two-fold  process  will  become  clearer  and  more  definite,  if  we 
seek  Plato's  reasons  for  rejectin^^^  two  rival  points  of  view 
in  ethics.  The  one  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is  the 
doctrine  that  virtue  is  the  excess  of  ])leasure  over  pain.  When 
Plato  first  takes  up  the  discussion  of  ])leasm-e  as  a  criterion  of 
morals,  he  makes  no  distinctions  in  kind.  All  pleasures  are  bodily 
pleasures.  At  first  j^^lance,  this  may  appear  a  piece  of  sheer  care- 
lessness. The  reason,  however,  is  found  elsewhere.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  the  meanin.i:  of  ])k'asure  ])resup])osed  in  the  CTirrent 
sophistic  ethics.  Then.  too.  as  we  learned  from  the  (wroias, 
where  the  good  is  first  set  in  radical  o])position  to  the  ])leasant,  in 
Plato's  s\'stem  of  thought  feelin<j:  is  contrasted  with  reason,  and 
feeling  per  se  does  not  participate  in  the  universal  ])rinciple  of 
reality.^  When  Plato  refers  to  the  ])leasure  criterion  (^f  morals  in 
the  [{cpublic-  he  remarks  that  its  exponents  are  led  into  the  per- 
plexity of  acknitting  that  there  are  bad  as  well  as  good])leasures; 
in  other  words,  they  agree  that  "good  and  bad  are  the  same 
thing."  The  general  objection  that  ])leasure  and  i)ain  can  furnish 
no  objective  criterion  of  moral  values,  because  the>'  can  make  no 
salient  distinctions  between  values,  is  elaborated  under  three  main 
heads.     Pleasures  are  transient,  relative,  and  unreal. 

Feelings  are.  to  l)egin  with.  momentar\';  they  belong  to  the 
world  of  becoming.-'  The\'  tend  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  life 
upon  a  series  of  particular  experiences;  the  mental  life,  in  large 
part,  becomes  a  series  of  satisfactions  of  fleeting  bodily  sensations. 
Each  pleasure  and  pain  is  a  nail  which  rivets  tlie  soul  to  the  body, 
and  so  deceives  the  soul  into  believing  that  what  i)erception 
momentarily  affirms  to  be  true,  is  true.  This  deception  is  the 
crreatest  of  evils."*  Anvone  who  proposes  feelings  as  the  standard 
of  the  morally  good  life  disregards  the  higher  and  more  ])ennanent 
interests  of  the  soul.^'  The  life  in  which  moral  values  are  determined 
bv  the  satisfaction  of  senuous  appetites  is  the  facsimile  of  a  leaky 
vessel ;  pleasure  depends  u])on  the  superabundance  of  infiow\  As  a 
series  of  momentarv'  indulgences,  life  becomes  cormorant-like  and 
is  no  longer  himian.^  The  more  violent  ])leasures  which  reach  the 
soul  through  the  bod\'  are  in  constant  motion.'     The  pleasure 
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seeker  is  committed  to  the  pursuit  of  transient  unreality.  "Those 
who  lack  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  continually  spend  their  time  at 
feasting  and  sensuality,  go  down  and  back  again  toward  the  mean; 
in  this  region  they  range  all  their  lives,  but  in  their  ascent  they 
never  visualize  or  reach  the  true  upper  world ;  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  Being,  nor  do  they  taste  of  pure  and  abiding  pleasure. 
Like  cattle  ever  looking  dowmward  and  stooping  their  heads  to  the 
ground,  that  is,  to  the  table,  they  feed  and  fatten  and  breed;  by 
reason  of  their  delight  in  these  things  they  kick  and  butt  one 
another  with  hoofs  and  w-ith  horns  of  iron;  and  their  insatiable 
lust  leads  them  to  kill  one  another,  because  they  use  unsubstantial 
materials  to  fill  an  incontinent  part  of  their  being. "^  In  this  way 
the  body  becomes  the  grave  of  the  soul.  In  the  deeper  sense, 
therefore,  the  practice  of  death  of  which  Plato  speaks  ceases  to  be  a 
consuetudo  moriendi,  and  is  rather  a  consuetudo  vvcendi,  the  practice 
of  the  spiritual,  or,  as  Plato  would  say,  of  the  noetic  life,  the  life 
of  the  divine  part  of  our  nature. ^ 

In  the  second  place,  pleasures  are  relative.  In  this  connection 
Plato  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  feelings  are  psychologically 
real,  w^hether  false  or  true.^  Therefore  certain  natural  philoso- 
phers have  an  instinctive  dislike  for  pleasure  and  speak  of  its 
seductive  power  as  a  kind  of  witchcraft.^  These  same  men  claim 
that  pleasure  is  only  the  absence  of  pain.^  That  is,  the  values  of 
such  feelings  rest,  in  part,  upon  the  illusion  of  the  senses.  The 
one  feeling  plays  against  the  other,  and  the  value  of  both  depends 
upon  borrowed  capital.  For  this  reason  they  are  rightly  called 
slavish.^  "Now,  pleasures  and  pains  have  an  illusor>^  character 
by  reason  of  their  nearness  or  remoteness,  and  in  comparison  one 
with  the  other;  pleasures  appear  greater  and  more  intense  along- 
side of  grief,  pains  also  vary  w^hen  side  by  side  with  opposite 
pleasures."^  The  relativity  of  feeling  comes  out  more  clearly  in 
the  fact  that  the  most  intense  pleasures  are  associated  wdth  some 
vicious  or  diseased  state  of  body  or  soul.^  With  growth  in  in- 
tensity feelings  rob  the  mind    of    any  share  in  reason.^  Virtue 

^Ibid.  IX,  586A-B. 
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based  upon  feelmcr  is  unstable,  and  is  apt  to  be  bartered  away  at  the 
promise  of  a  lar^^er  feelin^:.     Such  virtue  Plato  repudiates  in  ve- 
hement lan^a^e.     What  cares  the  i)hilosopher  for  the  paltr>^ 
satisfactions  of  bodily  desires"^     Will  he  stoop  to  the  level  of  the 
mass  of  men  and  be  virtuous  for  the  sake  of  vice  'l     Can  he  accede 
to  the  idea  that  goodness  comes  in  the  barter  of  pleasure  for 
pleasure'     Surely  <.^reat  eac^^erness  to  trade  pleasures  indicates  a 
lack  of  unrealit>'  and  relative  worthlessness  in  what  one  possesses.^ 
Th.e  T)hilosopher  is  looking  for  the  ])rinciples  of  the  moral  life,  and 
he  cannot  build  on  shifting-  sands.     He  sees  that  such  value  as  pleas- 
ures possess  is  borrowed  from  reason.     "My  blessed  Simmias,  the 
exchange  of  one  pleasure  for  another,  of  one  pain  for  another,  of 
one  fear  for  another,  of  the  greater  for  the  less,  like  coins,  is  no  true 
exchan^^e  in  respect  of  virtue.     On  the  contrary,  is  not  the  sole 
true  coin,  wisdom,  for  which  one  must  exchan.i,^e  all  things  else,  and 
for  this  and  in  conjunction  with  this  all  things  are  really  bou^^ht 
and  sold:^  Courage  and  temi)erance  and  justice,  and  in  a  word  all 
true  virtue  is  tmited  with  wisdom,  re^^ardless  of  whether  pleasures 
and  fears  and  all  such  things  are  added  or  taken  away.     Separated 
from  wisdom  and  fluctuatino;  from  one  to  the  other,  such  shifting 
virtue  is  only  a  shadow  and  in  reality  a  slave's  virtue,  and  there  is 
no  health  nor  truth  in  her,  but  that  which  is  really  true  is  a  imrifica- 
tion    of   such    conditions,  and    temperance,  justice,  coura^^e,   and 
prudence  herself,  are  in  a  certain  sense,  their  ])urirication.""'^ 

In  the  third  place,  to  ^o  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  ])leasures  are 
transient,  and  relative,  and  unreal,  because  they  belon^^  to  the 
cate<,^or\-  of  the  indeterminate  irb  aireLpov).^  This  class  of  phe- 
nomena includes  the  indefinite,  the  incomv)lete.  the  immeasurable, 
that  which  neither  has  n(^r  ever  will  have  in  itself  a  be^innin^:^,  a 
middle,  or  an  end  of  its  own."^  When  we  recall  that  the  principle 
of  the  limit  si^mifies  for  Plato  the  i)resence  of  reason,  and  that 
without  it  nothing  is  intelligible,  the  force  of  the  charge  against  the 
feelin^^s  becomes  apparent.  It  means  that  in  themselves  feelings 
are  chaotic  and  devoid  of  the  elements  of  a  rational  organization 
and  therefore  of  realit\-.  The  idea  of  measure  or  proportion  has  in 
Plato's  thought  something  of  the  power  and  meaning  which  in- 
vests the  modem  idea  of  law.'  Law  signifies  the  presence  of  the 
good,  and   it  is  the  source  of  justice  and  temperance.^     Plato's 
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contention  is  that  when  law  or  measure  enters  the  life  of  feeling,  it 
is  introduced  ab  extra  by  reason.^     The  Republic^  eniovce^  this 
point  in  the  detailed  story  of  the  decline  of  the  soul.     The  process 
of  disintegration  begins  at  the  top,  in  the  refusal  to  enthrone  reason 
as   the    chief  authority,   and    it   culminates  in  the   chaotic   and 
wretched  condition  of  the  tyrant.     Furthermore,  the  presence  of 
the  good  or  reason  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  important  distinctions  in 
the  quality  of  pleasures.^     The  fact  that  reason  is  capable  of  sys- 
tematizing the  feelings  and  of  maintaining  their  orderliness,  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  increased  confidence  in  reason  w^hich  Plato  ex- 
pressed in  the  later  Dialogues.     His  increased  confidence  in  the 
masterv  of  reason  over  feeling  is  shown   by  contrasting  his  ex- 
tremelv  puritanical  attitude  toward  the  fine  arts,  by  his  demand  for 
utter  singleness  of  form,  as  expressed  in  the  Republic,'^  and  his  later 
position  that  the  feelings  are  fundamental  to  the  life  of    man, 
desen^ing  primarv'  consideration  in  education."     'T  say,  then,  that 
pleasures  and  pains  are  the  first  perceptions  in  the  education  of 
children,  and  in  these  forms  virtue  and  vice  first  approach  the  soul. 
As  to  wisdom  and  settled  convictions  of  truth,  fortunate  is  the 
man  to  whom  they  come  even  in  old  age,  and  he  is  a  perfect  man 
w^ho  possesses  them  and  all  of  their  advantages.     Now  by  education 
I  mean  the  training  of  the  first  instinct   of  virtue  in  children.     If 
pleasure  and  friendshi]),  pain  and  aversion,  are  rightly  implanted 
in  the  souls  of  those  who  are  not  yet  capable  of  understanding  their 
nature,  and  if,  when  reason  is  added,  these  feelings  harmonize  with 
it  because  they  have  been  rightly  trained,  this  habituation  in  a 
rational  life  is  virtue  in  its  completeness;  but  the  particular  train- 
ing of  the  soul  in  respect  of  pleasures  and  pains,  so  that  from  the 
beginning  until  the  end  of  life,  he  hates  what  he  ought  to  hate 
and  cherishes  what  he  ought  to  cherish— this,  according  to  my 
view,  may  be  set  apart  and  rightly  called  education."^ 

Plato  stands  firm  on  his  fundamental  principle  that  pleasure  is 
not  first  among  the  elements  of  a  good  life.  If  it  is  absurd  to  argue 
that  there  is  nothing  good  or  noble  in  the  body;  it  is  equally  so  to 
maintain  that  the  only  good  of  the  soul  is  pleasure,  or  that  a  man 
is  vicious  when  in  pain  and  virtuous  when  he  is  pleased.^     Pleasure 

'Phileb.,  25E,  32A,  4()B,  61 B,  64D. 

2VIII.  547E  fT.;  IX,  573A-B,  579C-580A:  cf.  Critias,  120E-121A. 
'Phileb.,  51C,  52C,  53B,  54A-C,  57B;  Rep.  VHI,  558L>-E,  561  A. 
ni,  3<SoD;  III,  387A  ff.,  398A  fl. ;  X,  605C-608B;  cf.  Phaedo,  79C  fT.;  Phileb., 
43E;  Nettk^ship,  Lectures,  p.  93  ff.;  Gomperz,  Op.  cit.,  Ill,  p.  103. 
'Tim.,  70E;  Laws  I,  636D,  644D;  V.  733C;  XII,  961 D. 
^Laws  II,  653A-C.  -'Phileh.,  55B. 
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is  last  in  the  elements  of   the  good,  but  never  first:  "No,  not  if  all 
the  oxen  and  horses,  in  a  word,  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  by 
their  pursuit  and  enjox'ment  of  pleasure  say  so;  although  the 
many  believing  in  them,  as  diviners  trust  birds,  deem  pleasures  to 
be  the  sum  of  a  good  life,  and  regard  the  lusts  of  animals  as  better 
witnesses   than   the   inspired  judgments   of   divine   philosophy. "^ 
This  passage  from  the  close  of  the  Philebns  may  well  be  set  alongside 
his  judgmients  in  the  same  work  that  a  life  of  apathy  is  not  worth 
while.-^   Only  the  purepleasures  are  admitted,  and  they  are  among 
the  least  elements  of  a  virtuous  life;  yet,  the  virtuous  man  is  happy. 
We  have  seen  that  the  ("A^^^i/a.^  also  makes  the  important  distinc- 
tion between  pleasure  and  happiness,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental distinctions  in  Plato's  ethics.^     The  great  king  to  whom 
ever\^  gratification  of  pleasure  is  open,  is  not  happy  imless  he  is 
just"^     Injustice,  though  pleasant,  must  be  removed  as  a  cancer 
of  the  soul.^     The  citizens  of  the  ideal  republic  are  asked  to  re- 
nounce all  the  privileges  and  luxuries  of  property,  and  most  of 
what  is  commonly  thought  necessary-  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in 
the  face  of  which  Socrates  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  be  the 
happiest  of  men/'     Besides,  the  state  is  founded  with  a  view  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  not  to  a  dispro]:)ortionate  happiness 
of  one  class.     It  would  be  absurd  to  paint  the  eyes  of  a  portrait 
purple,  because  ])un:>le  is  the  most  beautiful  of  colors,  and  the  eye 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  face.     Just  so  in  the  state  we  must 
see  that  each  part  performs  its  functions  within  the  whole  organism. 
That  is  the  sole  test  of  virtueand  happiness.^     "The  point  of  this 
passage  is  not  to  deny  the  right  of  classes  and  individuals  to  happi- 
ness, nor  to  assert  the  existence  of  some  abstract  happiness  of  the 
whole  which  is  not  that  of  the  parts.     The  i)oint  is  that  happiness 
is  not  a  determinate  thing,  so  much  money,  so  much  enjoyment, 
which  we  can  attach  at  ]:ileasuretothis  ])erson  or  that,     llappmess 
is  in  what  a  man  is  and  does,  and  this  must  be  determined  by  his 
position,  as  the  beauty  of  a  color  is  determined  by  its  relation  to 
other  colors."^ 

'Phileh.,  67B. 

221D,  60E,  63E. 

KJ.  More,  Op.  ciL,  p.  86  ff. 

*Gorg.,  471  D;  cf.  Critias,  12 iB. 

^Ihid.,  480A-B;  cf.  Rep.  IX,  579C-580C. 

^Rep.  IV,  419A-420B. 

Ubid.  IV,  420B-421C;  r/.,  V,  465D-466C. 

•Nettk^shij),  Remains,  p.  360. 
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The  foregoing  comment  of  Nettleship  accords  W'ith  an  unmis- 
takable emphasis  in  Plato's  thinking,  that  the  hedonist  tries  to  ab- 
stract pleasure  from  its  context  and  thereby  falsifies  the  whole  of 
experience.     This  is  a  recurrence  of  the  idea  that  feeling  left  to 
itself  lacks  the  principle  of  measure,  and  tries  to  exclude  wisdom 
and  tmderstanding.     The  identification  of  the  goodwdth  the  pleas- 
ant, Plato  thinks,  is  the  futile  attempt  to  describe  the  whole  nature 
of  man  as  a  'feeling'  being,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  universalizing 
powder  of  reason.     In  opposition  to  this  viewpoint,  he  maintains 
that  it  is  only  through  the  interference  and  rule  of  reason  that  the 
feeling  side  of  experience  is  kept  from  self -defeat.     The  following 
passage  is  quite  sufficient  on  this  point.     "Then,  I  said,  may  we 
not  confidently  assert  that  the  desires  of  both  the  appetitive  and 
the  ambitious  principle  will  obtain  the  truest  pleasures  and  in  the 
highest  degree  w^hich  is  possible  for  them,  if  they  pursue  their 
pleasures  under  the  guidance  and  in  the  company  of  reason,  and 
win  the  pleasures  w^hich  wisdom  points  out  for  them;  and  the 
reason  is  that  they  follow  truth  and  obtain  the  pleasures  natural  to 
them,  if  indeed  that  is  best  for  each  one  w^hich  is  also  most  natural  i^ 

"Yes,  certainly;  the  best  is  the  most  natural. 

**And  when  the  whole  soul  follows  the  philosophical  principle, 
and  there  is  no  internal  dissension,  the  several  parts  are  just,  and 
each  one  does  its  own  business,  and  they  enjoy  severally  the  best 
and  truest  pleasures  possible  for  them? 

"Exactly. 

"But  whenever  either  of  the  two  other  principles  gains  control, 
it  not  only  fails  in  attaining  its  own  pleasure,  but  it  compels  the 
others  to  pursue  a  false  pleasure,  one  which  is  unnatural. 

'*\^ery  true. 

"Therefore,  the  greater  the  inter\^al  which  separates  them  from 
philosophy  and  reason,  the  more  strange  and  illusory  will  be  the 
pleasure."^ 

It  is  reason  alone,  then,  which  gives  permanence  and  social 
character  to  moral  experience.  Consequently,  Plato  places 
wisdom  and  justice  among  the  highest  virtues.-  Where  reason 
rules,  life  is  assimilated  to  God  or  the  Good  and  attains  perfect 
happiness.  In  the  good  life,  pleasures  and  pains  are  incidentals;  ^ 
the  aim  of  a  rational  life  is  the  due  proportion  and  harmony  of  all 
its  parts.     Happiness  lies  in  the  satisfaction  of  an  ideally  perma- 

^Rep.  IX,  586D-587A. 

miaedr.,  246D-E;  Rep.  V,  45:^1^;  VI,  485C,  486B;  VII,  535E;  IX,  591D; 
Phileb.,  63B  fT.;  Lcnvs  IV,  716A;  XI,  937E. 
^Phileb.,  22B,  55A;  Laws  VII,  792D. 
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nent  self  which  cannot  be  identified  with  a  'siim  c.f  pleasures/^ 
In  the  openin<_^  section  of  the  Repttblic  Plato  a,G:rees  to  strip  justice 
of  all  advanta,i:es  which  men  conmimonly  re,L:ard  as  the  source  of 
pleasures,  in  order  to  determine  the  relati\-e  happiness  of  the  just 
and  the  unjust  life.  His  final  decision  is  that,  from  every  point 
of  view,  the  exponent  oi  justice  speaks  the  truth,  and  that  the 
claims  of  injustice  are  false.-  For.  he  asks:  "Ih-w  can  it  be 
profitable  to  accept  ^^^Id  unjustly,  on  condition  that  v/hen  taking 
the  coin  a  man  should  ensla\'e  the  best  ])art  (»f  himself  to  the  worst 
part'  Or,  if  in  receivin<,^  the  money  he  bound  over  to  slaverv'  a 
son  or  a  daughter,  and  that  too,  into  the  hands  of  fierce  and  wicked 
men,  would  it  not  be  un])rotUable,  however  enonnous  the  price  of 
exchan^^e'"  And  if  a  man.  without  remorse,  enslaves  the  divinest 
principles  within  himself  to  that  which  is  most  f^^odless  and  de- 
testable, is  he  not  a  wretch  '  Eriphyle  exchan<j:ed  a  necklace  for  her 
husband's  life,  V)ut  this  man  accej^ts  a  bribe  in  order  to  compass  a 
worse  ruin."^  In  a  certain  sense.  ha])piness  and  pleasure  are  m.utu- 
ally  exclusive;  in  the  <,^ood  life,  reason  qualifies  and  transmutes  all 
the  feelin^^s  of  sense.  We  are  to  teach  our  youn<.(  men  that  '  'to  have 
a  firm  ^^ripon  the  victory  over  pleasures  is  happiness,  but  to  be  con- 
quered by  them  is  the  ver\'  ()])])osite.""*  F.  H.  Bradley  has  an  il- 
luminating remark  on  the  meaninj.^^  of  hap])iness  which  is  truly 
Pkitonic.  "What  is  alwa>'s  with  us  is  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in 
the  self  which  is  affirmed  |)ermanently  and  really:  what  we  have 
done  and  are,  exists  a])art  from  our  feelin^^^  it,  and  so  is  objective; 
and  in  that  habitual  reality  we  have  per[)etual  satisfaction."^ 

W^e  have  alreadx'  noted  tiiat  in  the  Protagoras  and  the  Meno, 
Plato  doul)ts  the  validity  of  a  second  current  theory  of  virtue,  viz., 
the  identif cation  of  \'irtue  with  intellectual  wisdom,  which  was 
favored  by  Socrates.  l)ut  more  definitely  held  by  the  (\Tiic-Me^ar- 
ian  v^chool.''  When  Plato,  in  the  Reptihlic/  recurs  to  the  theory 
that  knowledge  is  the  ,i,^ood.  he  dismisses  it  in  an  abrupt  way. 
"The  fact  is.  m\'  ,i:ood  sir,  that  those  who  hold  this  position  cannot 
define  knowleduv.  Init  are  linalK'  compelk-d  to  sa\':  'knowledije  of 
the  f^ood.' 

"How  ridiculous! 

T/.  Ort'i,!!,  Prolegomena,  Sections,  228,  2.;?,  2 "14,  2;^S-244. 

nx,  5H9C. 

^Rep.  IX.  .sSqD-E. 

'Laii's  WW.  S40C:  if.  Rrp.  I,  .32HD;  VI,  4S5[)-R;  IX,  572E  IT. 

^Ethiral  Studies,  p.  259. 
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"Of  course,  I  replied,  if  they  reproach  us  because  we  know^  not  the 
good,  and  again  say  that  we  do;  for  they  define  the  good  as  knowl- 
edge of  the  good,  implying  that  we  understand  their  meaning  w^hen 
they  use  the  term  'good'."     This  is  the  position  of  the  finer  sort  of 
wits   (KoidxI/OTepoL).     These  are  the  people,   doubtless,   to  whom 
Plato  later  refers  as  the  over-educated,  and  w^hom  he  rejects  as 
possible  rulers  of  the  state.     They  act  "only  under  compulsion, 
fancying  that  they  dwell  apart  in  the  isles  of  the  blest. "^     While 
Plato  is  not  less  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  knowledge ;-  he  has  a  deep 
insight  into  its  nature.     It  is  only  the  superhuman  knowdedge 
which  is  ridiculous.-'^     All  forms  of  knowledge  must  be  admitted, 
if  life  is  to  be  hitman ;  but  if  w^e  waited  until  our  knowledge  were 
perfect,  we  never  should  be  able  to  act.'*     The  virtue  of  the  mass 
of  men,  and  of  all  men  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives,  must  be  a 
product  of  unconscious  influences  under  which  they  grow  up  as 
members  of  society,  and  of  teaching  w^hich  only  approximates  a 
scientific  character.    The  virtues  of  habit  are  nevertheless  adtmibra- 
tions  of  the  highest  and  philosophic  virtue.^     To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  the  living  experience  w^hich  is  the  light  of  men.     Both  pure 
pleasures  and  all  forms  of  knowledge  partake  of  measure,  beauty, 
and  truth,  to  some  degree,  i.e.,  have  a  principle  of  order.^     It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  how^ever,  that  knowledge  is  much  more 
akin  to  the  good  than  is  pleasure;^  and  both  "knowledge  and  pleas- 
ure fail  in  their  claim  to  the  absolute  good;  both  lack  self-sufiicien- 
cy  and  the  powder  of  adequacy  and  perfection."^ 

Just  how  reason  and  feeling  blend  in  the  good  life  is  a  crucial 
consideration,  and  Plato  approaches  it  with  undisguised  caution. 
"Every  man  knows  that  a  mixture  which  deviates  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  natural  measure  and  symmetry^  is  necessarih^  fatal  both 
to  the  elem.ents  and  to  the  combination  itself ;  it  is  then  not  a  mixture, 
but  an  unseemly  aggregation  which  brings  confusion  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  it. "9  We  shall  take  his  words  seriously,  and  attempt 
no  further  analysis  in  this  direction.  But  fortunately,  Plato  has 
^iven  us  his  eeneral  view  of  the  interdependence  of  knowledge  and 
feeling.  No  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  nature;  no  one  can  be  afi'ected  by  moral  evil  in  one  part  of 

'Rep.  VII,  519C.  'Ihid.,  62C,  D. 

mtd.  VII,  517B-C.  'Rep.  VI,  504D;  X,  619C;  Phaeda,  82B. 

^Phileb.,  62 B.  ''PhUeh.,  64B-66A. 

Ubid.,  22D,  55A,  60B,  65D,  66C,  E. 

^Ibid.,  67A.     Cf.  Nettk^ship,  Remains,  p.  333- 

Hbid.,  64D. 
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nent  self  which  cannot  be  identified  with  a  'sum  of  pleasures/^ 
In  the  openinc^  section  of  the  Republic  Plato  agrees  to  strip  justice 
of  all  advanta<^^es  which  men  commmonly  regard  as  the  source  of 
pleasures,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  hai)piness  of  the  just 
and  the  tmjust  life.     His  final  decision  is  that,  from  every-  point 
of  view,  the  exponent  of  justice  speaks  the  truth,  and  that  the 
claims  of  injustice   are   false.-     For,    he   asks:  "How   can   it   be 
profitable  to  accept  gold  unjustly,  on  condition  that  when  takmg 
the  coin  a  man  should  enslave  the  best  part  of  himself  to  the  worst 
part^     Or,  if  in  receiving  the  money  he  bound  over  to  slavery  a 
son  or  a  daughter,  and  that  too,  into  the  hands  of  fierce  and  wicked 
men,  would  it  not  be  unprofitable,  however  enormous  the  price  of 
exchange i^     And  if  a  man,  without  remorse,  enslaves  the  divinest 
principles  within  himself  to  that  which  is  most  godless  and  de- 
testable, is  he  not  a  wretch  ^     Eriphyle  exchanged  a  necklace  for  her 
husband's  life,  but  this  man  accepts  a  bribe  in  order  to  a^mpass  a 
worse  rviin.''^     In  a  certain  sense,  happiness  and  pleasure  are  mutu- 
ally exclusive;  in  the  good  life,  reason  qualifies  and  transmutes  all 
the  feelings  of  sense.   We  are  to  teach  our  young  men  that  '  'to  have 
a  firm  grip  on  the  victory  over  pleasures  is  hai)piness,  but  to  be  con- 
quered"^ by  them  is  the  veiy  opposite."^     F.  H.  Bradley  has  an  il- 
luminating remark  on  the  meaning  of  happiness  which  is  truly 
Platonic.     "What  is  always  with  us  is  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in 
the  self  which  is  affimicd  pennanently  and  realh';  what  we  have 
done  and  are,  exists  apart  fnim  our  feeling  it,  and  so  is  objective; 
and  in  that  habitual  reality  we  have  ])er]:>etual  satisfaction."^ 

We  have  already  noted  that  m  the  Protagoras  and  the  Meuo, 
Plato  doubts  the  validity  of  a  second  current  theory  of  virtue,  viz., 
the  identification  of  \'irtue  with  intellectual  wisdom,  which  was 
favored  by  Socrates,  but  more  definitely  held  b\'  the  C\mic-Megar- 
ian  School.^  When  Plato,  in  the  Repttblic/  recurs  to  the  theory 
that  knowledge  is  the  good,  he  dismisses  it  in  an  abrupt  way. 
"The  fact  is,  mv  good  sir.  that  those  who  hold  this  ])osition  cannot 
define  knowledge,  but  are  finally  com])clled  to  say:  'knowledge  of 

the  good.' 

"How  ridiculous! 

iC/.  Green,  Prolegomena,  Sections,  228,  232,  234,  23^-244. 

^Rep.  IX,  5<S9n-E. 

*Laws  VIII.  840C;  cf.  Rep.  I,  3-^^I^;  VI.  4<^5P>-F;  IX,  572E  ff. 

^Ethical  Studies,  p.  259. 

«C/.  ZeUer,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  186,  441.  'VI,  505B-C. 
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"Of  course,  I  replied,  if  they  reproach  us  because  we  know  not  the 
good,  and  again  say  that  we  do;  for  they  define  the  good  as  knowl- 
edge of  the  good,  implying  that  we  understand  their  meaning  when 
they  use  the  term  'good'."     This  is  the  position  of  the  finer  sort  of 
wits   {KoiJLxpOTepoL).     These  are  the  people,  doubtless,  to  whom 
Plato  later  refers  as  the  over-educated,  and  whom  he  rejects  as 
possible  rulers  of  the  state.     They  act  "only  under  compulsion, 
fancying  that  they  dwell  apart  in  the  isles  of  the  blest. "^     While 
Plato  is  not  less  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  knowledge;-  he  has  a  deep 
insight  into  its  nature.     It  is  only  the  superhuman  knowledge 
which  is  ridiculous.-'^     All  forms  of  knowledge  must  be  admitted, 
if  life  is  to  be  human ;  but  if  we  waited  until  our  knowledge  were 
perfect,  we  never  should  be  able  to  act.^     The  virtue  of  the  mass 
of  men,  and  of  all  men  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives,  must  be  a 
product  of  unconscious  influences  under  which  they  grow  up  as 
members  of  society,  and  of  teaching  which  only  approximates  a 
scientific  character.    The  virtues  of  habit  are  nevertheless  adimibra- 
tions  of  the  highest  and  philosophic  virtue.-^     To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  the  living  experience  which  is  the  light  of  men.     Both  pure 
pleasures  and  all  forms  of  knowledge  partake  of  measure,  beauty, 
and  truth,  to  some  degree,  i.e.,  have  a  principle  of  order.^     It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  knowledge  is  much  more 
akin  to  the  good  than  is  pleasure;'  and  both  "knowledge  and  pleas- 
ure fail  in  their  claim  to  the  absolute  good ;  both  lack  self -sufficien- 
cy and  the  power  of  adequacy  and  perfection."^ 

Just  how  reason  and  feeling  blend  in  the  good  life  is  a  crucial 
consideration,  and  Plato  approaclies  it  with  undisguised  caution. 
"Every  man  knows  that  a  mixture  which  deviates  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  natural  measure  and  symmetry  is  necessarily  fatal  both 
to  the  elem.ents  and  to  the  combination  itself ;  it  is  then  not  a  mixture, 
but  an  unseemly  aggregation  which  brings  confusion  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  it."^  We  shall  take  his  words  seriously,  and  attempt 
no  further  analysis  in  this  direction.  But  fortunately,  Plato  has 
given  us  his  general  view  of  the  interdependence  of  knowledge  and 
feeling.  No  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  nature;  no  one  can  be  afiected  by  moral  evil  in  one  part  of 

U^ep.  Vll,  519C.  'Ibid.,  62C,  D. 

•V/m/.  VII,  517B-C.  'Rep.  VI,  504D;  X.  619C;  Phaedo,  82B. 

'Phileb.,  62B.  'Pfnleb.,  64B-66A. 

Ubid.,  22D,  55A,  60B,  65D,  66C,  E. 

Ubid.,  67A.     Cf.  Xettleship,  Remains,  p.  333- 

Hbid.,  64D. 
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his  soul  and  retain  intellectual  insio-ht  into  its  nature  with  the 
other  part.  Or  converseh',  irresponsiveness  to  the  values  which 
are  pre-supposed  in  the  most  coni])lctc  development  of  human  life 
is  the  crownini;  stupidity.  This  is  illustrated  in  Plato's  ideal  of 
the  character  he  calls  the  jud^^e.^  The  man  who  knows  is  one 
who  is  above  all  distini^niished  in  ^^oodness  or  virtue.  Plato  con- 
trasts him  with  the  clever  and  sus]:)icious  ]:)essimist  who,  from 
personal  ex|)erience,  claims  to  know  about  the  "facts"  of  the  moral 
life.  But,  says  Plato,  "whenever  he  approaches  a  company  of  men 
of  virtue,  who  have  had  the  experience  of  a,i,^e,  once  more  he  be- 
comes a  fool ;  he  is  unseasonably  suspicious,  and  blind  to  soundness  of 
character,  because  he  has  no  pattern  of  honesty  in  himself  .  .  .  " 
The  conclusion  is  that  virtue  is  knowledge;  a  virtuous  man  edu- 
cated 1)\'  much  observ^ation,  will  acquire  knowledge  of  both  virtue 
and  vice;  the  virtuous  mian,  and  not  the  vicious  man  has  wisdom. 
Plato's  idea  is  that  a  man  cannot  keep  his  intellectual  judgment 
apart  from  his  ])ersonal  character;  when  the  moral  feelings  are 
awry,  the  integrity  c^f  the  intellect  is  impaired.  This  is  the  newer 
meaning  im])licd  in  the  old  thesis  that  'knowledge  is  virtue.'  A 
passage  in  the  Laics r  bears  out  this  interpretation.  "When  a  man 
does  not  love  but  rather  hates  what  he  thinks  is  noble  and  good, 
and  again,  \\\\qx\  he  loves  and  embraces  what  he  deems  evil  and 
unjust,  this  disagreement  of  ])ain  and  pleasure  with  the  judgment 
of  reason  is,  I  believe,  the  extreme  of  igoiorance;  it  is  the  greatest 
ignorance  because  it  infects  the  larger  ])art  ui  the  soul,  and  the 
principle  of  pleasure  and  ])ain  in  the  soul  eorn^sponds  to  the  mass 
or  populace  in  the  state.  And  so  whenexer  the  soul  is  opposed 
to  knowledge,  or  right  opinion,  or  reason,  her  natural  lords,  I 
pronoimce  this  folly,  just  as  when  the  majority  in  the  state 
disobe\'S  tlie  rulers  and  laws.  The  indi\'i(liial  is  foolisli  in  the 
same  sense,  when  fair  reasons  dwell  in  the  soul  and  in  I  heir 
impotence  work  only  evil."  The  man  who  responds  in  thismanner 
must  be  without  authority  in  the  state;  he  is  to  be  stigmatized  as 
igai(jrant,  even  tluaigh  he  is  versed  in  calculation,  and  skilled 
in  all  sorts  c>f  accomplishments  and  feats  of  mental  dexeritv. 
The  opposite  character  is  to  l)e  regarded  as  wise,  and  can  l)e  en- 
trusted with  authority,  e\'en  though,  as  the  proverb  goes,  'he  knows 
neither  how  to  read  nor  how  to  swim.'  Discvissing  the  same  con- 
ception of  knowledge,  Bernard  Bosanquet  writes:  "1  believe  that 
the  intelligence  of  'the  worst  man  upon  earth'  is  confused  through- 
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'Rep.  Ill,  4(k;B-D. 


nil,  689A-E. 


out  and  shattered  by  pervading  discrepancies  and  conflicts  with 
itself,  and  is  wholly  incapable  of  conceiving  or  of  portraying  an 
orderly  life  in  wholesome  relations  with  man  and  nature."^ 

In  the  Socratic  dialogues  emphasis  is  laid  upon  knowledge  as 
the  condition  and  instrument  of  well-being.     Knowledge  is  virtue, 
the  principle  which  accounts  for  both  the  unity  and  the  variety 
of  the  virtues.     On  the  one  hand,  all  the  virtues  tend  to  become 
identified  with  knowledge  in  general,  and  therefore  form  a  unit. 
On  the  other  hand,  knowledge  of  the  obligations  toward  one's 
fellowmen  is  justice ;  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  right  and  wrong 
is  wisdom ;  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  feared  and  not  to  be  feared 
is  courage;  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  desired  and  enjoyed  is 
temperance.     Just   why  knowledge  receives    such   emphasis   in 
these  dialogues  is  an  open  question.    Perhaps,  it  expresses  a  wish 
and  a  hope  in  the  presence  of  the  sophistic  demolition  of  accepted 
standards  of  conduct.     At  any  rate,  no  satisfactory  knowledge 
seems  to  be  forthcoming.     Plato,  accordingly,  tries  a   different 
method.     The  emphasis  is  shifted  to  the  conception  of  virtue  as  a 
healthy  constitution  of  the  soul  itself,  the  proper  relation  of  its 
parts.     Virtue  is  the  source  and  organon  of  happiness  or  the  pos- 
session of  the  highest  good,  and  vice  is  its  misery.^    Virtue  is  one, 
for  knowledge  or  wisdom  is  unthinkable  apart  from  the  other 
virtues,  and  justice  must  comprehend  all  of  them;  happiness  is 
the  principle  of  the  whole  and  is  different  from  pleasure.     Virtue 
is  many,  owing  indeed  to  the  diversity  of  objects  to  which  moral 
activity  refers,  but  primarily  in  the  diversity  of  mental  powers  or 
parts  of  the  soul  at  work  in  it.^     Wisdom  is  reason  expressed  in 
moral  judgments,   and  its  essence  is  good  counsel;  courage  is 
reason  applied  to  what  should  or  should  not  awaken  fear;  tem- 
perance is  reason  applied  to  the  appetitive  nature,  determining 
what  should  be  enjoyed  and  avoided;  justice  is  reason  ananging 
and  maintaining  the  right  constitution  of  the  soul  by  the  integra- 
tion of  all  its  parts,  in  order  that  each  shall  do  its  own  work,  and 
not  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  other  parts.     Let  us  now  turn 
to  each  virtue  in  turn,  and  see  how^  the  sovereignty  of  reason  per- 

^Some  SuggestioHS  in  Ethics,  p.  224. 

''Rep.  I,  353D-354A;  II,  365E  ff.;  VIII,  554E;  IX,  576B-E;  Gorg.,  506D  ff.; 
Phaedo,  93B;   Tifn.,  87C;  Lazvs  X,  906C. 

^Cf.  Zcllcr,  Op.  cit.,  p.  451.  Here  appears  the  basis  for  the  position  that  the 
Platonic  virtues  rest  upon  his  psychology,  e.g.,  James  Seth.,  Ethical  Princi- 
ples (eleventh  edition),  p.  214.  This  view  fails,  however,  to  stress  the  fact 
that  the  Platonic  psychology  is  rooted  in  his  metaphysics. 
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forms  the  double  function  in  the  soul  of  self-restraint  and  of  self- 
fulfilment  . 

Plato  accepts  the  common  notion  of  the  Greeks  that  <^^oodness 
or  virtue  manifests  itself  in  four  main  forms,  the  cardinal  virtues: 
wisdom,  coura,c:e,  temperance,  and  justice.  He  discusses  only 
these  four,'  and  only  in  a  frapiientary  manner.  Further,  virtues 
are  functions  of  the  soul,  and  the  capacity  of  that  functionin^j^  does 
not  modify  their  nature.  1lie  virtues  of  the  state  are  only  the 
virtues  of  the  individual  in  a  civic  capacity.-  The  most  convenient 
approach  to  the  nature  of  the  virtues  is  to  view  them  'writ  lar^re' 
in  the  state,  and  the  lo^^ncal  order  is  to  be.i^in  with  the  physical 
needs  of  men.  Morality  enters  here  because,  in  the  satisfaction 
of  material  wants,  the  ap])etitive  principle  of  the  soul  is  manifest.^ 
^(jO(i>poavvri  or  temperance  is  the  characteristic  virtue  at  this 
level  of  life.  It  is  primarily  a  virtue  of  restraint  for  the  reason  that 
the  feelinc.,^  element  predominates,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  es- 
sentially without  the  principle  cvf  measure  ()r])r()])ortion.  And  so, 
in  this  connection,  Plato  immediately  introduces  an  account  of  the 
state  at  'fever  heat' ;  "for  in  such  a  state  we  shall  be  more  likely  to 
see  how  justice  and  injustice  originate. "^  "In  nn-  opinion,  many 
will  not  be  content  with  this  simpler  way  of  livin^i^.  They  will 
be  addin<,^  couches  and  tables  and  other  furniture;  also,  dainties, 
and  perfum.cs,  and  incense,  and  courtesans,  and  cakes  of  every 
conceivable  variety.  The  necessities  which  I  mentioned  are  no 
lonf^^er  sufficient,  such  as  houses,  and  clothin.L,^  and  shoes;  the  arts 
of  the  painter  and  the  em.broiderer  must  be  set  in  operation,  and 
^old.  and  ivory,  and  all  such  materials  must  be  procured."^  The 
development  of  luxury  will  multiply  the  desires  of  the  citizens,  and 
call  into  bein.i,^  other  classes  of  artisans  to  cater  to  those  wants. 
This  entails  the  enlarf^ement  of  territory  and  consequent  wars. 
There  will  arise  the  need  for  the  warrior  class,  coura^'cous  men 
whose  primary  work  is  that  of  defense.  ■'  1'emperance  joins  with  its 
companion  virtue,  and  the  passive  side  of  courai^e,  endurance,  is 
the  point  of  contact  between  them.  Temperance  has  the  broader 
application,  the  restraint  of  appetitive  excess  in  p^eneral.'^ 

Again,  temperance  is  defmed  as  "a  kind  of  order,  the  control  of 

^Piety    (offidrrjs)  is  the  subject  of  the  Eulhyphro,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
fifth  virtue  in  Pro!.,  33oB.      Cf.  also  (jor^.,  507B. 
^Nettleship,  Lectures,  pp.  68,  146.      ^Ibid.  II,  ^y.vA. 
^Rep.  II,  372A,  E.  Hbid.  II,  374A. 

'Ibid.  II,  372E.  Ubid.  Ill,  388D-E. 
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certain  pleasures  and  desires."'  This  constraint  upon  the  ten 
dency  of  feeling  to  overstep  the  boundaries  established  by  the  law 
of  the  w^hole  being  is  implied  in  the  phrase  KpetTTCov  avrov,  self- 
master}'.  The  word  temperance  (acocfypoavvT])  signifies,  etymo- 
logically,  healthy-mindedness,  the  principle  that  preserves  the  mind. 
Plato  thinks  the  phrase  'master  of  oneself  forcibly  embodies 
the  notion  of  proper  limitation.  The  contradiction,  he  says,  is 
only  apparent.  The  meaning  is  plain.  It  implies  that  "in  the 
soul  there  is  a  better  and  an  inferior  principle.  When  the  better 
principle  has  control  of  the  worse,  the  man  is  master  of  himself,  a 
term  of  praise;  whenever,  owing  to  evil  training  or  association,  the 
better  self,  being  the  smaLer,  is  overpowered  by  the  sheer  size  of 
the  inferior  self,  this  is  a  condition  for  censure,  and  the  man  is  a 
slave  of  himself  and  unprincipled."-  Self -master}^  carries  the  idea 
of  moderation,  the  rule  of  reason,  assisted  by  the  spirit,  over  the 
appetitive  nature.'"^  Applied  to  the  state,  it  means  the  rule  of  the 
superior,  the  class  in  whom  reason  has  matured,  and  the  willing 
obedience  of  the  subject  class  in  whom  appetite  predominates, 
the  rulers  being  assisted  by  the  auxiliaries,  the  spirited  class. 
Temperance  is  realized  when  the  limitation  and  measure  imposed 
by  reason  is  accepted  by  feeling  as  the  order  of  nature."*  However, 
Plato's  description  of  the  tripartite  soul,  in  which  feeling  pre- 
dominates over  the  major  part  of  the  area,  and  throughout  which 
reason  must  be  the  principle  of  proportion,  need  not  convey  the 
idea  that  the  feeling  side  of  experience  is  distorted.  It  is  the  nature 
of  reason  to  observ'e  the  boundaries  of  the  several  parts  as  deter- 
mined by  their  relation  within  the  whole  life.  Or  in  less  mechanical 
fashion,  the  essence  of  reason  is  measure  or  proportion  in  the 
Platonic  sense  of  the  law  of  internal  organization.  The  good  man, 
in  the  presence  of  a  calamity  like  the  death  of  a  son,  cannot  help 
sorrowing;  only,  he  will  be  moderate.^  "The  law  says,  as  I  recall, 
that  it  is  best  to  be  patient  in  misfortune  and  not  to  give  way,  as 
there  is  no  knowing  whether  such  things  are  good  or  evil,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  impatience;  no  human  affair  is  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  grieving  hinders  what  is  most  required  under  the 
circumstances."^  Temperance  is  reason  at  work  transforming  the 
motley  life  of  feeling  in  terms  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole  nature 

Ubid.  IV,  430E.  ^Ibid.  IV,  431C. 

Ubid.  IV,  431A-B. 

Ubid.   IV,  431E-432A;  cf.   Phaedo,  68C;  Laws  I,   67 iD,   673E;  V,   729A; 

VIII,  835D-E,  841C. 

^Rep.  X,  603E.  'Ibid.  X,  604B-C. 
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of  man.  The  Laivs  regard  moderation  as  the  source  of  myriad 
blessings,  and  the  first  appointment  of  nature.^  Excess  is  fatal  to 
any  person  or  thino^.-  Moderation  should  preside  over  the  three 
crucial  desires  of  human  life/^  No  man  should  be  honored  in  the 
state  on  any  basis  of  excellence  which  ne.i^lects  temperance.'* 
Temperance  is  the  virtue  which  underlies  all  the  other  virtues. ^ 
The  lack  of  this  virtue  is  the  greatest  ignorance.^'  "The  temperate 
man  is  the  friend  of  God,  for  he  is  like  Him;  one  who  is  not  tem- 
perate is  unlike  and  different  from  God.  and  is  unjust."^  Such 
passages,  if  taken  alone,  tend  to  merge  tem.perance  with  justice, 
taken  as  the  whole  of  virtue.  But  Gomperz  outnms  the  thought 
of  Plato  when  he  says:  'The  definition  which  he  gives  of  justice 
is  in  truth  more  accurately  applicable  to  tem])crancc."^ 

The  nature  and  the  importance  of  the  \'irtue  of  temperance  is 
stressed  in  Plato's  graphic  story-  of  the  decline  of  the  soul.  He 
makes  it  plain  that  order  and  stability  are  introduced  into  feeling 
ah  extra.  There  is  one  source  of  virtue,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
self-denial  is  an  organic  part,  and  that  source  is  reason.  Without 
reason  a  moral  life  is  out  of  the  question.  The  extravagances  of 
the  selfish  appetitive  principle,  feeling  in  its  lowest  form,  begin  to 
disorganize  the  state  just  as  soon  as  reason  is  dethroned  from  its 
rightful  place.  Prcsimiably,  in  a  timocracy,  the  spirited  nature 
embodied  in  the  soldier  class,  holds  the  reins  of  government,  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  desires  of  the  appetitive  soul  begin  to 
flourish  under  cover.  The  chief  symptom  is  the  growth  of  avarice 
in  the  secret  comers  of  the  soldiers'  lives. ^  "They  are  miserly  be- 
cause they  love  money  and  yet  have  no  means  of  acquiring  it 
openly;  they  steal  their  pleasures,  and  spend  that  which  belongs 
to  another  for  self-gratification;  like  children,  they  run  away  from 
the  law,  their  father,  having  been  nurtured  not  b\'  persuasion  but 
by  force,  through  neglect  of  the  spirit  of  pliilosophy  and  reason, 
and  by  honoring  gymnastic  more  than  music. "^'^  This  condition 
fosters  the  domination  of  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  contention.^i 

'Laivs  VIII,  839A;  VII,  7()2[). 

^Ibid.  Ill,  69 iC.      ('/.  Solonic  Proverb:   pltjS^u  &yav. 
Uhid.  VI,  782E-7S,v\. 
'Ihid.  Ill,  696B. 

Hbid.  Ill,  697B;  IV.  7T0A,  7r2A;  V,  729A;   Rep.  TV.  4v>A;  Goro.^  507A-C. 
^Laivs  III,  691A,  6S9A-E. 

Ubid.  IV,  716D.  ^Rep.  VIII,  548A. 

'Op.  cit.,  Ill,  p.  112.  ^^Ihid.  VIII.  54SB-C. 

''Ibid.  VIII,  548C. 
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With  the  timocratic  man,  too,  reaction  sets  in.  Although  despis- 
ing riches  when  he  is  young,  the  desire  grows  apace  and  he  becomes 
quite  fond  of  them.  The  reason  is  that  he  has  a  share  in  the  avari- 
cious nature,  and  is  not  single-minded  with  respect  of  virtue,  "hav- 
ing lost  his  best  guardian.  "^  That  one  guardian  is  'reason  blended 
with  music'  When  the  lawgiver  is  away,  the  principle  of  appetite 
secretly  invades  the  realm  of  spirit  (dvidoeides),  and  induces  ex- 
cess there. - 

Now  the  process  of  disorganization  is  accelerated.^  In  the  oli- 
garchial state  life  has  degenerated  to  a  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  in- 
creased acaimulation  of  which  divides  the  population  into  the  ex- 
tremes of  rich  and  poor.  Money  is  the  prime  qualification  for 
citizenship.  The  ruined  spendthrift  degenerates  into  a  pauper. 
Only  a  semblance  of  order  and  decency  remains,  maintained  by  the 
drone  appetites.  Lack  of  education  in  the  state  hastens  the  process 
of  decay. "^  The  oligarchical  individual  is  generated  from  the  fate- 
ful example  of  his  timocratical  father;  the  lover  of  ambition  and 
honor  ends  in  penur>^  The  son  marks  this  failure,  and  accordingly 
dethrones  the  spirited  element  in  favor  of  the  concupiscent  and 
covetous  nature.  The  work  of  appetite  is  no  longer  concealed,  but 
boldly  asserts  its  domination  over  the  whole  man.  "Then,  I 
suppose,  having  made  reason  and  spirit  sit  on  the  ground  on  either 
side  of  their  sovereign  in  slavish  submission,  he  will  permit  the  one 
to  have  regard  for  nothing  but  to  see  how  smaller  sums  of  money 
may  be  increased,  and  the  other  must  be  ambitious  only  about  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  whatever  conduces  to  this  end."^  It  is 
only  a  certain  niggardliness  about  the  satisfaction  of  his  appetites 
which  preserves  the  appearance  of  unity  in  his  life;  in  reality,  he 
is  a  house  divided  against  itself.^  He  lacks  the  first  condition  of 
virtue,  inasmuch  as  the  semblance  of  organization  in  his  life  is 
enforced  by  the  calculation  of  crass  satisfactions  anticipated.^ 
"The  true  virtue  of  a  unanimous  and  harmonious  soul  will  flee  far 
from  him."^ 

The  next  step  toward  disunity  comes  when  all  appetites  assert  a 
bald  equality.  This  is  in  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  society 
that  everv'  one  should  do  what  he  is  especially  fitted  for  by  nature. 
Democracy  defies  this  principle  and  assigns  "equality  alike  to  the 


'Ibid.  VIII,  549B. 
Ubid.  VIII,  550B. 
Ubid.  VIII,  550C  ff. 
Ubid.  VIII,  552E,  554B. 


Ubid.  VIII,  533D. 
^Ibid.  VIII,  544D. 
Ubid.  VIII,  554C. 
Ubtd.  VIII,  554E. 
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equal  and  the  imcciual."^     It  re])resents  the  fruition  of  the  spirit 
of  revolt  ai^^amst  all  authority.    Oreed  for  wealth  in  the  oli-archy 
creates  a  c'lass  of  be<-ars.     This  class,  disfranchised  on  the  basis 
of  pr()i)ertv  qualif^.cation,  joins  a  ,^Toup  of  malcontents  who  hate 
the  propertied  class  and  everybody  in  general,  and  are  eager  for 
revolution.-     At  the  same  time,  the  wealthy  are  idle  in  body  and 
in  mind;  "they  are  soft  specimens  to  hold  out  against  pleasures, 
pains,  and  idleness. ' ''     The  general  debility  of  both  rulers  and  sub- 
ject^ breeds  mutual  contempt.     The  oi)inion  prevails:  "Our  men 
are  not  ven-  considerable."^     The  slightest  occasion  is  seized  upon 
by  both  i)arties.  the  'haves  and  the  have-nots.'  as  the  opportunity 
to  court  the  favors  of  foreign  alliances.     Civil  war  ensues.'^     In  any 
case,  democracv  is  the  triumph  of  the  masses,  diseased  by  envy 
and  malice.     "In  m\'  oi)inion.  democracy  arrives  when  the  poor 
have  conquered  their  opi)()nents,  some  b>'  slaughter,  and  others  by 
banishment;  to  the  remainder  they  assign  equality  in  the  authori- 
ty of  government,  inasmuch  as  the  rulers  are  usually  elected  by 
lot."^'^  Capacity  counts  for  nothing,  chance  and  fancy  for  ever\'- 
thing.'     The  acme  of  unreason  is  expressed  in  the  idea  that  there 
is  no  need  for  an\'one  to  h)e  or  to  make  himself  especially  fitted  to 
govem.^^     1^he  absence  of  principle  glorified  by  the  democratic 
state  is.  of  course,  a  re])Hca  of  the  democratic  man.     Appetite  in 
gJncral'absorl)s  the  whole  life.     However,  this  equality  in  values 
cannot  survive  the  essentially  unmeastu-cd  nature  of  feeling.     The 
unproducti\-e  and  unnecessary  desires  gain  the  upi)er  hand  and 
become  hurtful  Ix  ah  to  bod>'  and  mind.'*     11ie  clamor  of  unbridled 
appetite  completelv  drowns  the  failing  voice  of  reason. ^«    Quack 
theories,    x^evdels  Kal  dXatoi^es,   mount   u])  and  take  the  place  of 
fair  pursuits  and  tnie  reasoning.^^    These  vam  conceits  close  the 
dorr  against  an\'  aid  which  might  come  from  the  oligarchical  prin- 
ciple of  the  ])rodueti\-e  desires.     Th,e\'  develo])  a  brilliant  cynicism 
which    explodes   the    time-worn    fallacies   of   morality    so-called. 
'Tn  the  struggle  they  gam  the  (la\-.  and  modi-sty,  which  they  name 
silliness,   is  shamelessl\-  thrust  into  exile;  temperance,  which  is 
dubbed  cowarcHee,  is  tram])k'(l  into  the  mire  and  cast  forth;  they 
persuade  men  that  moderation  and  orderl\'ex])enditure  are  boorish- 


^Ihid.  VIII.  55^C. 
^Ibid.  \'\\],  5=^5^' 
'-Ibid.  \'in.  55^>B. 
'^Ihid.  VIII.  y:.(^\'^- 
^Ihid.  VIII.  -T^^^^V.. 
^Ihid.  VIII,  557A. 


Uhid.  \'III.  557I:. 
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'nind.  \'III,  5ssr). 
^^Ihid.  VIM.  55()i:-5(>()B. 
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ness  and  slavery,  and  so  by  the  assistance  of  a  rabble  of  unprofitable 
appetites,  they  drive  them  beyond  the  border.  "^  After  the  hey- 
day of  passion  has  been  spent,  the  democratical  man  welcomes  all 
values  on  an  equal  basis ;  all  of  the  moral  distinctions  have  been 
obliterated.  "There  is  no  admittance  into  the  fortress  for  any 
true  word  of  advice.  Any  suggestions  that  some  pleasures  relate  to 
noble  and  good  desires,  while  others  have  evil  affiliations,  and  that 
one  ought  to  encourage  and  honor  the  former,  but  punish  and  en- 
slave the  latter,  are  rejected.  To  all  this  he  demurs  and  says :  'All  are 
alike  and  equally  honorable'."-  Tn  this  life  of  gracious  equality 
toward  desires  and  values,  he  lives  from  day  to  day  welcoming  the 
next  desire;  neither  order  nor  constraint  invades  his  free  existence; 
his  life  is  the  epitome  of  many  characters,  and  its  good  is  its 

variety."'^ 

Democracy    represents     the    first     mature  form  of   the  spirit 
of    revolt     against    all    self-restraint,    and    tyranny   is  its   con- 
sumation.-*     The  tide  of  civil  war  is  turned  and  calmed  under  the 
leadership  of  one  who  emerges  as  the  champion  of  the  people. 
The  seal  of  tyranny  is  fixed  when  the  protector  of  the  people  in- 
stitutes a  reign  of  terror  in  defense  of  his  newly  acquired  authority.^ 
He  may  be  expelled  for  a  time,  but  there  remains  a  basis  of  friend- 
ship for  him,  and  he  returns  a  full-grown  tyrant.*^     His  enemies, 
being  unable  to  expel  him,  conspire  to  assassinate  him.     "Then 
comes  the  famous  request  for  a  body-guard,  to  which  all  tyrants 
resort  who  have  progressed  thus  far  in  such  a  career:  'Let  not  the 
people's  friend  perish'."^     "Happy  man,"  he  must  plot  the  des- 
truction of  the  better  people  of  the  state  and  be  hated  by  such  good 
citizens  as  remain.^     Like  tyrant,  like  people.     The  vision  of  free- 
dom fades  into  the  darkness  of  slaver^-.     "The  people  fleeing  the 
smoke  of  freemen's  slavery  stumble  into  the  fire  which  is  the 
despotism   of   slaves.     Freedom  which   surpasses  all  order  and 
moderation  merges  into  the  crudest  and  bitterest  form  of  slavery.''^ 
The  tyrant  has  enslaved  the  best  part  of  his  nature  to  that  which  is 
worst'     The  per\xrsion  of  his  nature  is  in  time  completed,  and 
there  is  no  crime  which  he  will  not  commit. ^^    The  lowest  depth  is 
reached  when  he  who  is  tyrannized  over  by  his  vilest  passions  is 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  can  ruin  thousands  to  satisfy  them 


Hbid.  VIII,  560D;  r/.,  VIII,  561A. 
Ubid.  Vlll,  561B-C. 
Hhid.  VIII,  561C-E. 
^Ibid.  VIII,  562A  ff. 
''>Ibid.  VIII,  5^\5l^  ff- 
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and  can  feel  that  he  is  absolutely  friendless  at  the  time  when  he  is 
sayinf,^:  'I  am  the  state'.  'Tmly.  whatever  men  say,  the  real  tyrant 
is  a  thorouf^h,i;oin<,^  slave  of  the  ^^reatest  flattery-  and  senility;  he 
is  in  turn  flattered  by  the  vilest  sort  of  men.  lie  is  utterly  in- 
capable of  satisfyin.i::  his  desires,  he  has  mr>rc  wants  than  anyone, 
and  is  tmlv  poor,  if  one  examines  the  whole  soul.  All  his  life  long, 
he  is  full  of  fear  and  l)eset  with  distractions  and  eruptions,  like 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  an  analogue. "^  He  is  a 
slave  in  a  world  of  slaves,  unjust  and  su]M-emely  miserable. - 

Upon  the  description  of  the  decline  of  the  soul  Plato  lavished  the 
,L,dfts  of  his  ima^^nnation.  Any  attempt  to  reproduce  the  ]3icture 
must  weaken  itselTect.  Pmt  the  important  thingisthatit  laysdown 
the  princij^le  of  temperance,  the  control  of  feelini,^  by  reason,  as 
one  of  the  major  principles  in  the  Platonic  system  of  ethics.  The 
absence  of  the  rule  of  reason  leads  to  t\Tanny,  which  is  another 
word  for  intemperance,  i^i^norance,  injustice,  vice,  and  misery.^ 
While  virtue  is  many,  it  is  also  one.^ 

Plato's  idea  of  the  \'irtue  of  courage  is  best  approached  through 
his  declaration  that  the  .irnardian  class  in  the  state  must  unite 
the  two  qualities  of  fierceness  and  gentleness.^  Courage  is  Janus- 
like and  faces  in  two  directions.  In  the  direction  of  the  more 
elemental  feelings,  courage  expresses  aggressiveness  and  endur- 
ance; it  is  that  quahty  which  makes  a  man  unconquerable  {avLK-qrov) 
and  not  to  be  beaten.^  The  soldier  class  is  selected  from  those 
natures  which  show  signs  of  a  power  for  gniarding  truth  against 
forgetfulness  or  the  enchantments  of  fear,  g^ief,  or  pleasure;^ 
bravery  in  battle  is  only  an  instance  of  this  wider  principle.^ 
The  first  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who  are  to  ex- 
press courage  in  its  highest  form  is  that  they  may  take  the  perfect 
dye  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  "in  order  that  the  legal  pre- 
scriptions concerning  things  terrible  might  become  indelible  by 
their  nature  and  nurture;  that  the  dye  of  the  laws  may  with- 
stand such  potent  lyes  as  pleasure,— more  terrible  than  soaps  in 
washing  out  this  color— and  grief,  and  fear,  and  desire,  the  mighti- 
est of  solvents.  This  universal  saving  power  of  true  opinion  about 
real  and  false  dangers,  under  all  circiunstances,  I  affirm  and  main- 

Uhid.  IX,  579D-E.  •Uhid.  IX.  580A  tl. 

Uhid.  IX,  589C;  IV,  443r)-K;  Laws  IX,  S63E-<S64A;  VII,  819A;  V,  734D. 
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tain  is  courage. "^  Courage  is  directed  primarily  against  one's 
self,  and  only  secondarily  against  external  danger.^  In  order  the 
better  to  prepare  the  assistant  rulers,  Plato  makes  the  stringent 
proposal  of  depriving  them  of  private  property  and  family  life. 
These  two  institutions  seemed  to  him  the  strongholds  of  selfish 
feelings.  Feeling  particularizes  its  values  and  leads  to  isolation; 
whereas  reason  universalizes  and  unifies.  Plato  proposes  to  strip 
men  as  far  as  possible  of  all  inducements  to  revolt  against  the  life 
of  reason,  including  what  we  understand  by  the  will  and  the  higher 

emotions.-^ 

Courage,  then,  is  the  ally  of  reason  in  the  office  of  defense  against 
the  encroachments  of  feeling,  and  secondly,  as  the  executor  of 
reason's  commands,  and  is  therefore  measured  in  its  applications. 
The  spirited  element  in  man,  the  higher  emotions,  relies  upon  rea- 
son for  eyes  to  see  the  measure  of  truth  in  the  phenomenal  world; 
spirit  cannot  detect  the  secret  inroads  of  the  lower  desires.^  Then, 
too,  the  quality  of  gentleness  depends  upon  this  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  inner  citadel  of  a  man's  being,  and 
what  is  to  be  excluded.^  In  company  with  reason,  spirit  "will 
rule  over  that  nature— in  each  of  us  the  largest  part  of  the  soul 
and  naturally  most  insatiable  of  gain— and  will  restrain  it, 
lest  by  the  fulness  of  bodily  pleasures,  as  they  are  termed,  it  be- 
com.c  great  and  powerful,  no  longer  keeping  within  its  own  sphere 
but  tning  to  enslave  and  govern  its  natural  rulers,  thus  tummg 
upside  down  the  whole  of  life."*^  For  Plato  the  whole  of  life  is 
pervaded  In-  law,  and  reason  is  the  lawgiver."^  The  boldest  word, 
then,  is  that  the  guardian  must  be  a  philosopher.^ 

In  this  wa\',  Plato  fmds  an  easy  transition  from  courage  to  the 
virtue  of  wisdom.  In  the  Republic,  the  philosopher  as  king  and 
as  citizen  loves  wisdom;  his  mind  is  fixed  upon  the  true  Being 
ever^-where,  and  therefore  he  knows  what  is  good  for  the  whole  of 
the  soul  and  has  the  qualifications  for  the  highest  goodness.^  The 
essence  of  wisdom.  Plato  tells  us,  is  good  counselor  deliberation. ^^ 
It  invohxs  a  diilerent  kind  of  knowledge  from  that  which  makes  a 

^Ibid.  IV,  43('-\-P>;  (-/.,  IV,  4^9C,  44^A;  VI,  486A,  B. 
2Zcller,  Op.  cil.,  p.  452.  ^Ibid.  II,  37^0. 

^Nettleship.  Lectures,  i>.  169  ft.  ^Ibid.  IV,  442A-B. 

^Rep.  VIII,  54«A. 

'^Ihid.  \\\  424C;  La^>:s  II,  655D;  III.  700A;  VII,  797A  ff. 
^Rep.  VI,  503 B. 
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c^ood  artisan.^  The  knowlcd<.^c  of  the  le.^islator  must  not  be  limited 
to  a  particular  field;  his  ])erspective  must  include  the  whole  of 
human  endeavor,  and  he  must  know  in  terms  of  universal  prin- 
ciples.- The  impulse  to  obtain  a  clear  ^rasp  of  the  imderlying 
principles  or  'forms.'  of  which  the  manifold  and  chanj^in^  world  is 
an  imperfect  off-print,  is  what  distin^aiishes  the  perfect  truardians 
(riXeoi  4>v\aKes)  from  those  statesmen  who  consume  time  tinkering 
with  only  the  detailed  aspects  of  the  constitution. •''  The  latter 
resemble  invalids  who  are  always  doctoring  and  complicating  their 
disease.  Some  of  them  are  deceived  by  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude into  believing  that  they  are  real  statesmen.  Others  among 
these  readv  serv^ants  of  the  state  are  to  be  pitied  for  their  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  their  legislation  is  cutting  at  the  heads  of  a  hydra; 
their  enactments  are  blind  and  without  definite  reference  to  uni- 
versal principles.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  legislator  does  not 
begin  with  regulations  about  the  market-place  and  the  violation  of 
contracts,  and  the  like,  whether  in  an  ill-ordered  or  a  well-ordered 
state;  "in  the  frtrmer  such  enactments  are  quite  useless,  in  the 
latter  there  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  them,  and  many  will 
naturalh'  flow  from  our  ])revious  regulations."  A  lawmaker  must 
have  in  his  mind  a  clear  pattern  or  ])rinciple  by  which  he  can  know 
whether  he  is  maintaining  what  is  just  and  to  which  he  can  appeal 
when  he  wants  to  effect  a  change.'*  Such  knowledge  inchides  an 
acquaintance  with  details,  experience  (e/iTretpta)  in  the  best  sense. 
The  wise  man  does  not  slight  triuh,  great  or  small;  his  mind  is  well- 
disposed  toward  the  Being  of  everything.  Particulars  su])])lement 
principles;  both  are-  recfuired  in  wisdom  and  good  counsel.  True 
knowledge  of  universal  ])rinciples  in\'nlves  a  fortiori  a  knowledge 
of  particulars.''  Plato  was  impressed  with  this  tiiitli;  the  educa- 
tion of  the  legislatf)r  ])rovides  that  the  fifteen  vears  following  the 
age  of  thirt\'-(i\"e  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  accfuiring  ex- 
perience which  su])])lements  the  study  of  ])rinei])les.*''  The  wise 
man  sees  eacli  act  in  its  infnite  bearing.'  The  higliest  achieve- 
ment of  wisdom  is  tb.e  knowledge  of  the  gocnl;^  but  it  comes  last 
of  all  and  is  the  achievement  of  age.*'     Wisdom  is  the  foundation 

'Ihid.  \\\  428C.  Ubid.  \\\  425K-427A. 
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of  all  genuine  virtue.^  Mature  guardians,  therefore,  have  self- 
determined  authority;  to  prescribe  directions  for  the  supreme 
council  is  out  of  the  question,  for  they  could  have  no  meaning.^ 
Of  course,  investing  the  legislators  with  unlimited  power  involves 
a  risk,  but  that  risk  is  less  than  the  refusal  to  do  so.^  Wise 
men  onlv  have  in  them  the  saving  virtue."*  Wisdom  is  pre- 
eminently a  divine  virtue.^ 

The  keystone  virtue  in  the  Platonic  system  is  justice.  It  serves 
a  twofold  purpose  in  the  soul.  It  safeguards  against  the  mutual  inter- 
ference of  the  various  parts  of  the  soul,  and  it  also  co-ordinates 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  each  one  shall  realize  the  maximum  of 
its  natural  capacity.  Justice  is  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  di- 
versity of  the  functions  of  the  soul.  Political  justice,  to  resume 
the  regular  order,  inheres  in  the  original  principle  upon  which  the 
state  is  founded,  to  ra  avrov  TrpaTreiv,  everv^  man  doing  the  work 
for  which  he  is  especially  fitted  by  nature.^  Now,  this  'finding  one's 
station'  is  just  the  opposite  of  iroXvirpayfJioavpr},  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  others,  which  is  the  ruin  of  states.'  Justice  brings  each 
member  of  society  into  a  harmonious  relation  to  his  class  and  to 
the  whole,  so  that  society  can  act  as  a  unit.  If  an  artisan  or  an 
assistant  guardian,  for  example,  does  not  perform  each  his  com- 
plete function,  he  may  find  pleasure,  but  the  well-being  of  both  the 
individual  and  society  is  impaired.^  The  more  important  the 
function,  the  more  significant  justice  becomes;  the  legislator  must 
never  be  allowed  to  perform  the  work  of  an  artisan  or  vice  versa. 
By  the  principle  of  justice  society  and  human  nature  preserve  their 
com]:)lexity,  and,  while  avoiding  confusion,  act  as  a  unit  for  the 
highest  welfare  of  each  part  and  of  the  whole.  For  no  human 
being  is  all  ai)petite,or  s])irit,or  intellect;  with  Plato,  the  question 
is  one  of  the  predominance  of  a  particular  element.  A  community 
might  have  a  spirit  of  intelligence,  hardihood,  and  general  agree- 
ment; but  unless  each  of  the  classes  and  every  individual  have  in 
addition  the  power  of  concentration  upon  their  duty,  inteUigence 
would  not  develop  into  wisdom  or  governing  power,  nor  hardihood 
into  disciplined  courage,  nor  general  agreement  into  determined 

'Phaedo,  69A-C;  Sywpos.,  204B;  Rep.  V,  47^C-D;  VII,  520C. 
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co-operation.  '^H^stice.  in  Plato's  sense,  is  the  power  of  individual 
concentration  on  duty.  If  a  soldier  is  just  in  this  sense,  he  is  of 
course  a  bra\'e  man;  if  a  man  in  a  subordinate  position  is  just,  he 
of  course  accepts  and  maintains  authority,  or  is  'self -conti oiled.' 
Justice  therefore,  althoui^h  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  one  among 
other  virtues,  and  althou^di  it  manifests  itself  in  many  particular 
actions  which  are  called  in  a  s])ecific  sense  just,  and  to  which  the 
names  of  the  other  virtues  are  not  ai)plied,  is  really  the  condition 
of  the  existence  of  all  the  virtues;  each  of  them  is  a  particular 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  justice,  which  takes  different 
forms  accordin^^  to  a  man's  function  in  the  community.  In 
modem    phrase  it  is  equivalent  to  a  sense  of  duty."^ 

Likewise,  in  the  individual  soul  the  ])rinciple  of  the  inconverti- 
bilit\'  of  function  obtains.'-'  Justice  is  the  force  which  orders  and 
preserA'es  the  mutual  relation  of  these  functions ;  it  means  ri^dit- 
relatedness.'^  And  here  justice  in  the  economic  sense  obtains  an 
added  sii^nificance.  Real  justice  is  not  merely  doini;  one's  own  busi- 
ness in  the  state,  but  the  doin.i.^  of  one's  own  business  in  a  certain 
way,  viz.,  as  the  ex])ression  of  a  correspondin<^^  mode  of  action 
within  the  soul;  if  an  outward  act  is  just,  it  si^aiifies  a  ri<,dit  con- 
dition of  the  soul  within,  that  like  a  just  state  the  whole  soul  and 
its  several  parts  ])erform  their  proper  function  in  relation  to  one 
another  and  also  as  a  unit.  A  man  is  what  he  does.  Plato  always 
returns  to  his  fundamental  idea  that  morality  is  essentially  an  in- 
ward ori^^anizatifni  or  condition  of  the  soul.  In  a  notable  ])assa<^e 
of  the  Rcpul'lic:^  justice  is  set  fr)rtli  as  the  harmony  of  the  soul  or 
inward  self,  the  crown  of  c'lll  the  \'irtues.  "The  truth  is  that 
justice  is  about  as  we  have  described  it ;  it  is  concerned,  not  with 
outward  actions  (])rimarily ).  but  witli  tlie  inward  disposition,  which 
is  the  true  self  and  c^  )nccmnii'ni  of  man.  The  just  man  does  not 
pemiit  the  several  parts  of  his  soul  to  confuse  their  functions  or  to 
interfere  with  the  business  of  each  other.  Ilereally  setsinorderhis 
own  inner  litV,  and  is  liis  own  ,L'n\unior  and  lawgiver,  and  he  is  at 
peace  vTth  himself.  And  when  lie  has  united  the  three  princi])les 
witliiTi  him.  which  are  com])arable  with  the  higher,  lower,  and 
middle  notes  of  a  scale,  and  the  intemiediate  intervals,—  when  he 
has  bound  all  these  together,  and  is  no  longer  man>',  Init  a  com- 
pleteh'   tcm.])erate  and   pcrfccth-  adjusted   nature,   he  acts  in  a 

'Nettleship,  Lectures,  p.  151.      CJ.  Rep.  \\,  422I:,  433^^  444l^  ^^ 
'-Rep.  I\',  44()A  ff. 

•*Iti  ihv  Xcw  Testament  diKaioavuT)  is  translated  righteousness. 
'Rep  IV,  443C-444A. 
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corresponding  manner.  Whatever  he  does,  whether  in  the  trans- 
action of  business,  or  in  the  treatment  of  his  body,  or  in  some  affair 
of  politics,  or  the  execution  of  private  contracts,  in  everything  he 
considers  and  calls  that  action  just  and  good  which  preserves  and 
helps  to  perfect  this  harmonious  disposition,  and  the  knowledge 
which  presides  over  this  activity  he  calls  wisdom,  but  the  unjust 
act  is  one  which  impairs  this  condition  at  any  time,  and  the  opinion 
which  presides  over  it  is  ignorance." 

The  virtues  all  agree  in  acclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  reason  as 
the  principle  of  self-denial  and  self-realization  in  the  moral  life. 
The  nature  of  man  being  what  it  is,  "virtue  is  the  health,  and 
beauty,  and  well-being  of  the  soul,  and  vice  is  its  disease,  and  ugli- 
ness, and  weakness."^  Is  it  then  not  a  ridiculous  question  to  ask 
which  is  better,  justice  or  injustice?  "We  know  that  when  the 
bodily  constitution  has  been  destro^^ed,  life  is  not  endurable,  no, 
not  even  if  you  lavish  upon  it  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  and  all 
wealth  and  power.  Also,  when  the  very  principle  by  which  we  live 
is  undermined  and  corrupted,  is  life  still  worth  living,  provided 
only  that  one  can  do  what  he  fancies,  except  to  be  released  from 
evil  and  injustice,  or  to  acquire  justice  and  virtue — assuming  that 
we  have  described  both  of  them  accurately  P"^  How  shall  one 
answer  the  supporter  of  injustice  who  claims  that  it  is  more  profit- 
able to  feast  the  multitudinous  monster  of  appetite  and  strengthen 
the  lion  and  the  lion-like  qualities,  while  starving  and  weakening 
the  divine  element  in  man,  who  is  consequently  liable  to  be  dragged 
about  at  the  mercy  of  either  one  or  both  of  them?^  "Therefore, 
let  the  supporter  of  justice  answer  that  one  ought  so  to  speak  and 
act  that  the  man  within  shall  have  supreme  control,  and  like  a 
husbandxnan  care  for  the  many-headed  beast,  fostering  and  taming 
the  gentler  qualities,  but  hindering  the  growth  of  the  wild  ones. 
Let  the  man  make  an  ally  of  the  lion-nature,  and  care  for  all  the 
parts,  systematically,  so  as  to  make  them  friends  among  them- 
selves, and  friends  with  him.'"*  Life  is  human  in  the  best  sense 
only  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine  element,  reason.  And  so, 
"From  every  point  of  view  {Kara  TravrarpbTrov),  in  repects  of 
pleasure,  reputation,  and  advantage,  the  champion  of  justice 
speaks  the  truth,  and  the  champion  of  injustice  supports  falsehood. 
The  one  man  knows  and  speaks  the  truth,  the  other  is  ignorant 

^Ibid.  IV,  444E;  cf.  Tim.,  88B,  92B;  Laivs  IX,  863B-D;  III,  688C 

Hhid.  IV,  445A-B. 

Ubid.  IX,  588E.     Contrast,  Rep.  IX,  590A-592A. 

^Ibid.  IX,  589A-B. 
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and  has  a  lying  tongue  "^  And  nrAv,  m  order  that  lustice  may 
have  the  palm  ct  victor}-,  h-t  thu-  ruvutation  of  the  jUst  man  be 
restored:  "for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  justice  vhich 
bestows  the  blessings  accniing  to  one  who  is  really  just,  and  that 
justice  does  not  deceive  those  who  tmiy  receive  it."^ 

We  turn  again  toward  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  and  thus 
find  its  ending.     When  Plato  had  won  from  the  epistemological 
diialKtii  ')f  Socrates  the  principle  of  the  universality  of  mind,  and 
from  the  Pythagorean  tradition  the  notion  of  a  non-natural  and 
self-sufficient  life  of  the  soul  in  opposition  to  the  body,  he  established 
a  new  standpoint  which  became  the  metaphysical  basis  of  his 
psychology    and    ethical    theor>^     In    Platonic  ethics,  reason  is 
essentially  different  in   nature  from     feeling.     The     former,    m 
Platonic  phraseology,  participates  in  the  Idea,  and  is  therefore 
measured  and  proportionate;  the  latter  becomes  measured  and  de- 
terminate only  as  reason  introduces  the  principle  of  the  'limit' 
from  the  non-sentient  side  of    hum.an  nature.     The    dualism  be- 
tween reason  and  feeling,  such  as  it  is,  is  both  metaphysical  and 
psychological.   Accordingly,  self-denial  and  self -fulfilment  are  the 
two  cardinal  principles  of  the  moral  life;  the  principle  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  at  the  center  rather  than  on  the  circv^mference  of  moral 
experience.     It  must  be  clear,  however,  that  self-denial  means  the 
denial  of  the  claims  of  the  sentient  self  to  develop  unguided  and 
uncontrolled  its  own  entelechy,  to  use  an  Aristotelian  term.     Self- 
fulfilment  exalts  the  power  of  the  rational  self  to  super\ase  the 
task  of  integrating  the  total  interests  of  man's  moral  life,  that  more 
and  more  he  may  find  himself  at  home  in  an  objectively  real  world. 
As  Nettleship  says:  'Tf  asceticism  means  the  disciplined  effort  to 
attain  an  end  which  cannot  be  attained  without  giving  up  many 
things  often  considered  desirable,  the  philosophic  life  is  ascetic; 
but,  if  it  means  giving  up  for  the  sake  of  giving  up,  there  is  no 
asceticism  in  Plato.  "^     This  ideal  of  the  moral  life  is  portrayed  in 
the  unrivalled  lines  that  close  the  Phaedrus:''  "Beloved  Pan,  and 
whatever  gods  inhabit  this  place,  grant  to  me  beauty  in  the  inward 
soul;  make  the  outward  and  the  inward  man  fast  friends.     May  I 
regard  the  wise  as  wealthy,  and  may  my  mead  of  gold  be  such  as 
none  but  a  temperate  man  can  carry  and  own." 
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Hbid.  IX,  589C. 
^Remains,  p.  388. 


Hbid.  X,  612D. 

♦279B-C;  cj.  Rep.  X,  621C-D. 
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